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THE FLAXEN WIG. 


By J. CRAWFORD ScorTt. 


Part I. 


R. BRODRICK ADRIAN, of Emlyn Park, Surrey, was 
close on fifty when he determined to marry. Hitherto he 
had lived a life of much seclusion ; though, as he was not morose, 
and on occasion could display a social disposition, he could not 
justly be considered a recluse. An ample patrimony, which he had 
inherited at an early age, had permitted him to lead a life of studious 
leisure. As he took a first-class when at Christ Church, and had 
shown considerable debating powers at the Union, many of his 
friends had anticipated that he would attain to a distinguished place 
in public life ; but he soon lost all taste for politics, and his retiring 
disposition kept him from taking an active part in any social or 
economical questions. 

Mr. Adrian was a man of inexpensive habits, and by judicious 
investments his fortune had greatly accumulated, so that, naturally, 
as he advanced in years thoughts regarding the ultimate disposal of 
his wealth sometimes occurred to him. It was probably in conse- 
quence of such meditations that he was suddenly seized by the 
regret that he had not married in early life. But, when he was con- 
sidering this question, it occurred to Mr. Adrian that he was not yet 
“90 old to repair the omission. Many men older than himself, he 
knew, had married happily, and been blessed with desirable families. 
The result of these deliberations was that he thought fit to mention 
to several of his most intimate friends the probability of his entering 
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the married state if he could find a suitable partner. Those who 
heard of his intention thought that great good fortune was in store 
for some lucky young lady, as Mr. Adrian, being only forty-nine, was 
not outrageously old, and there could be no doubt that he must be 
enormously wealthy. 

As soon as he had fully made up his mind to marry, perhaps as a 
natural consequence, Mr. Adrian suddenly began to be more par- 
ticular about his personal appearance. Without being actually 
slovenly, he had long been somewhat neglectful in the matter of 
dress. This circumstance was the more remarkable because in his 
youth he had been something of a dandy. It was, therefore, the 
easier for him now to employ the good taste that had formerly dis- 
tinguished his apparel. He found it a different matter, however, 
when he came to consider the changes which time had wrought in 
his personal appearance. So devoted had he been to his studious 
pursuits, and so careless of his looks, that it may be doubted if Mr. 
Adrian had ever before fully realised the fact that he was perfectly 
bald. With this one important exception, time had been rather 
indulgent to him than otherwise. He was erect, and his step was 
still elastic ; he was free from bodily complaint ; his teeth were 
sound, and his complexion was fresh, and retained much of the 
ruddiness of youth. It was probably Mr. Adrian’s comparative 
ignorance of the world that led him to take an exaggerated view of 
his chief defect, causing him to believe that it might prove a serious 
obstacle in the eyes of the lady on whom his. choice might fall. 
Certainly no man in his circumstances, whose knowledge of the 
world was extensive, would have been likely to entertain such an 
opinion. 

It was while ingenuously musing upon the disadvantages under 
which he would labour on entering the matrimonial market that Mr. 
Adrian bethought him of procuring a wig. It is a singular fact that 
men and women of the utmost probity in all the other affairs of life 
have no compunction in cheating each other about themselves, 
even although they are aware that the deceit must ultimately be 
detected. 

The first time he was in London Mr. Adrian accordingly went to 
his barber and stated his wishes. The barber replied that he would 
be pleased to make the article he required, but, if he did not mind 
some additional expense, a wig could be procured for him from a 
celebrated perruquier in Paris superior to any that could be made in 
London. Mr. Adrian said that in a matter such as this excellence 
was the point chiefly to be considered. Measurements were accord- 
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ingly taken of his head, and memoranda made respecting his com 
plexion and the colour of his whiskers. Then he was told that in 
about three weeks the wig would arrive from Paris, and would, if 
approved, be at once forwarded to him. The barber added that 
if any minute alterations were required he would be pleased to 
make them, though, such was the skill of the Parisian artist, there 
was little doubt that the wig would fit perfectly and give great satis- 
faction. 

Mr. Adrian’s present state of mind may be judged by the fact 
that during the next few weeks he awaited with impatience the 
arrival of the wig. Only a few days after the stated time he-received 
it. When he first opened the box in which it was, it appeared to 
him to be of too light a shade ; but this opinion was soon altered 
when he tried on the wig, and observed the metamorphosis which 
he underwent. The change wrought in his appearance was simply 
marvellous. The wig fitted like a glove, and—to use another rather 
hackneyed phrase—detection was impossible. 

Mr. Adrian was one of those fair, smooth-complexioned men, 
who, provided they keep their hair upon their heads, retain a 
youthful appearance till far in middle age. Hitherto he had looked 
every day of his years, but now he might readily have passed for 
twenty-nine. Irrespective of the improvement which it wrought in 
him, the wig was a marvel of skill and also of beauty. The hair, 
instead of having a stiff, set appearance, as is usual, fell in natural 
curves, and was crisp and soft as when it grew. Notwithstanding 
the lightness of the shade, it seemed to accord perfectly with his 
slight whiskers. He was naturally elated by the striking change 
produced in his appearance, so that Mr. Adrian not only looked but 
felt young again. 

The fact that he intended to marry had circulated among his 
friends, and suddenly a shower of invitations fell upon him. Those 
who had marriageable daughters could scarcely be said to be dis- 
interested in the hospitality which they proffered ; but there were 
others, chiefly middle-aged matrons, who out of sheer kindliness 
of heart asked Mr. Adrian to their houses, with the intention of 
aiding him to get a wife, urged also, "it may be, by a feminine desire 
to have a finger in so promising a matrimonial pie. Mr. Adrian 
would doubtless have accepted one or more of these invitations, and 
his marriage would in due course have followed in an orthodox and 
commonplace fashion, but for the singular events which now took 
place, and which were fated to change his destiny. 
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Part II. 


The day following that on which Mr. Adrian began to wear his 
wig, after he had lunched, contrary to his wont he felt rather drowsy, 
and sitting down in an armchair in his library he fell asleep. 

He slept for more than an hour, and, on awaking, his face had an 
almost ecstatic expression of happiness. On catching sight of him- 
self in the mirror over the mantelpiece Mr. Adrian thanked heaven 
that he was still young enough to enjoy what Victor Hugo has called 
“ the honey of life.” It was evident by his radiant look that something 
unusual had occurred. The fact is that Mr. Adrian had just had a 
most remarkable dream. Nothing he had ever dreamt before had 
appeared so vivid and real, or had made upon him so intense an impres- 
sion, or, it may be added, had filled his heart with such blissful emotions. 

Taking into account the nature of the thoughts which were 
occupying so many of his wakeful hours, it was no more than natural 
that when asleep he should dream of a lady. But it was no ordinary 
evanescent vision that had appeared to Mr. Adrian—indeed, no 
one whom he had ever met in real life had impressed him so 
strongly, and he did not doubt that in some mysterious fashion he 
had beheld the counterpart cf an actually existing person. The 
place in which she had appeared to him seemed to be a, ball- 
room in some stately edifice, but amid the splendour of the scene 
he had been attracted only by her voice and features, which remained 
indelibly fixed in his mind. So vivid was the impression that he 
not only believed that the lovely being whom he had seen had a 
real existence, but hoped that one day, with vigilant, though en- 
tranced, senses, he should watch the play of her sympathetic features, 
and listen to the music of her voice. 

Mr. Adrian’s life entered a new phase. No more was he troubled 
with regrets that he had not married earlier, for in that case he might 
never have found his ideal. The lady who had appeared in his 
dream seemed to be about twenty-five, and it was with satisfaction 
that he told himself he was not yet too old to win her heart. 

On the following day, at the same time, he had a similar dream. 
By night, to his regret, he slept as usual. It was clear to him that 
the lady who occupied nearly all his wakeful moments, and whom 
he often saw more plainly still when he was asleep, was a person of 
high rank. The place where he oftenest saw her was a room or hall 
such as could only belong to some princely dwelling ; her appearance 
and manners were aristocratic ; the people among whom she moved 
had a high-born air, and all her surroundings were of a corresponding 
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nature. Mr. Adrian congratulated himself on the fact that his own 
descent and fortune did not render him an ineligible match, even for 
one who plainly moved in an elevated station. There was one 
remarkable peculiarity about the dreams, which was that their scene 
never seemed to be in England; the dress, too, and surroundings 
were undoubtedly foreign, though of what nationality they might be 
Mr. Adrian had not sufficient knowledge to determine. 

Sometimes the dreams took an exquisite variation. Once he 
seemed to be walking in a forest with her whom he now deemed his 
own, for, if he could read her eyes aright, she had given him her 
heart. They were alone, and hand in hand went beneath the 
shadows of tall trees. At last they reached an opening in the wood, 
and beneath them, on a fertile slope, could be seen the outlines of a 
great chateau, while all the landscape seemed bathed in a mystic 
light, as though it had been painted by Poussin or Claude 
Lorraine. 

It has been said that Mr. Adrian did not doubt that there was a 
human counterpart of his visionary love, and ere long he resolved to 
exert himself in order to find her. He was prepared to spare neither 
time, labour, nor money in conducting his search. He often 
regretted that he had no artistic skill, and was, therefore, unable to 
portray the lovely features imprinted on his heart, as he believed 
that if he had a portrait it would soon be recognised, seeing that it 
was impossible for so much beauty to remain unfamed. 

One afternoon when, contrary to his wont, he felt no inclination 
to sleep, a singular circumstance happened, which influenced him as 
though it had been a direct entreaty to lose no more time ere he 
began his quest. This afternoon Mr. Adrian had entered his con- 
servatory and cut a few of his choicest flowers, which, he told him- 
self, he would have taken delight in presenting to the object of his 
affections. Before putting the flowers in a vase he laid them on a 
small table in his library, and left the room for several minutes. On 
his return, as he opened the door, he distinctly heard a sigh from 
within, and on entering he found that the flowers had been moved, 
though the room was empty, and it was impossible that anyone 
could have entered during his absence unnoticed by him. Mr. 
Adrian was much perturbed by this incident, and felt almost as if he 
had been reproached for his dilatoriness in beginning his search ; but 
he now resolved to delay no longer, and he was prepared, if necessary, 
to seek through every country of the world her whom he was 
eager to find, and he had determined not ‘to cease till he was 
successful. 
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Part III. 


The evening before his departure Mr. Adrian invited the Rev. 
Thomas Charlton to dine with him. He had made Mr. Charlton’s 
acquaintance at Christ Church, and when the living of Fairmile fell 
vacant he presented it to his old college friend. Though no 
estrangement had arisen between squire and parson, during the last 
few years there had been much less social intercourse than at one 
time. When calling at the vicarage a few weeks before this, Mr. 
Adrian had communicated with some diffidence to Mr. Charlton and 
his wife the tidings that he was contemplating marriage, and they 
were both overjoyed to learn the fact. 

There was, of course, no ceremony between the old college friends, 
and when Mr. Charlton received a request in the morning to dine 
at the Manor-house that evening, he at once accepted the invitation, 
and sent a message to his curate to inform the members of an indus- 
trial society in the course of formation that the meeting in connection 
with it, which was to have been held that night, would be postponed 
till the next. 

It was easy for Mr. Charlton to perceive during dinner a change 
for the better in his host’s manner, which reminded him more than 
once of the early days of their friendship, Mr. Adrian wasvalso 
rejuvenated by the wig, so that the clergyman was, on the whole, 
slightly bewildered by the new character in which his patron appeared 
to him. It was only natural that Mr. Adrian should be elated, 
because now, on the eve of his departure, he did not doubt that 
fortune, which had excited his hopes in a manner so singular, would 
also guide him to their realisation, bringing him a happiness far 
beyond the highest expectations of his past life. 

After dinner Mr. Adrian informed his guest that he was going 
away next morning with the object of bringing about if possible the 
important matter of which he had recently spoken tohim. “I hope,” 
added Mr. Adrian, “that when I next see you there will be reason 
for you to congratulate me.” 

“So you are off to-morrow—Ccelebs in search of a wife!” laughed 
the vicar ; “I envy you. You must feel, and indeed you look, young 
again. I trust,” continued the vicar, in a more earnest tone, “that 
you will make a choice which will greatly contribute to your happiness 
and comfort. There are many ladies, now c 





*“‘T have already chosen,” interrupted Mr. Adrian; “ there is only 
one lady in the world whom I can desire to be my wife.” 
The v :ar looked at his host in surprise. It was only about two 
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weeks before that he had heard Mr. Adrian express with much diffi- 
dence the difficulties he expected to encounter in finding a suitable 
partner, and he had not been from home since then. It was scarcely 
possible, the vicar thought, that Mr. Adrian could meanwhile have 
fallen in love with any of the young ladies in the parish, not 
certainly because they were destitute of attractions, but because he 
had seen them all grow up from their infancy. Besides, Mr. Adrian 
had just told him that he was about to leave home in connection 
with his marriage. 

“Let us have a cigar, Charlton,” said Mr. Adrian, noticing his 
guest’s perplexed look. They then went to the library together, and 
standing by the fire Mr. Adrian told the astonished vicar all about 
the dreams and visions that had recently been haunting him. Mr. 
Charlton was a thoroughly practical man, with no superstition about 
him and very little imagination. His surprise kept him silent for 
several minutes after Mr. Adrian finished speaking ; the vicar’s 
eyes were bent upon the floor, and he seemed to avoid looking at 
his host. 

At last he said, “The only tangible matter you have related—I 
mean the only thing which may not be accounted for naturally—is 
what you have told me about the flowers. Now I think that when 
you opened the door a current of air, especially if one of the windows 
was up, might explain the sound you heard.” 

“A window was open,” returned Mr. Adrian ; “but you surely 
give me credit for the ability to distinguish between the sound of a 
rush of wind and a human sigh!” 

“ At all events,” suggested the vicar in a mollifying tone, ‘“¢might 
not an air blowing from the window account for the disturbance of 
the flowers ?” 

“No,” was the curt reply; and then Mr, Adrian continued, “I 
know the difference between wind-scattered flowers and flowers that 
have been tenderly handled, and perchance caressed !” Mr. Charlton 
glanced at the speaker furtively, and again bent his eyes upon the 
floor. He was silent, but his host’s words had evidently impressed 
him deeply. 

“What is your opinion regarding what I have told you?” asked 
Mr. Adrian. “ My reason for taking you into my confidence was that 
I might ask your advice.” — 

“You are imposing a difficult and somewhat delicate task upon 
me,” replied the vicar. 

“Give me your candid opinion,” said Mr. Adrian; “I start to- 
mcrrow On my search for the lady who has thus mysteriously 
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manifested herself. Do you think that my difficulty in finding her 
will be great ?” 

“For our old friendship’s sake, no less than because I think it 
my duty, I shall tell you what I think, even at the risk of offending 
you.” 

“That is what I wish ; and do not fear that I shall take offence, 
provided you tell me the truth.” 

“Very good. You must pardon me, then, if I tell you that I 
believe you to be labouring under an hallucination, which is doubtless 
due not only to your solitary mode of life, but to the momentous 
step which you have lately been contemplating, and which has 
naturally been occupying much of your thoughts.” 

“In other words,” observed Mr. Adrian coolly, “ you think that 
I am not prefectly sane.” 

‘Not precisely that,” said the vicar, withdrawing his eyes from 
his host, and once more fixing them on the floor ; “you misappre- 
hend my meaning. On general matters, I am confident that you are 
as sane as I am; but you must excuse me for thinking that on 
one point—I refer to the fair sex—you are at present, perhaps, just 
a little ——not so sensible, I might say, as could be wished.” 

Mr. Adrian inclined his head and smiled sardonically ; but the 
vicar was not looking at him, and proceeded— 


“You have asked my advice, and you shall have it. No harm 


has occurred yet, but such fancies as those you have narrated to me, 
in my opinion, indicate some degree of weakness in the constitution, 
and one hallucination, I understand, often leads to another. So, 
ere the matter goes any further, I strongly recommend you to consult 
some eminent specialist, who will doubtless benefit you by his 
advice.” 

“In other words, you advise me to go to a ‘mad-doctor.’” 

“Not exactly that. But there are certain physicians who have 
devoted their lives to mental ailments and peculiarities, and you 
might derive benefit from their advice and treatment.” 

“ May I ask if you have noticed any other peculiarities besides 
that to which you have already alluded?” 

The vicar glanced involuntarily at the wig, and then replied in a 
hesitating fashion— 

“TI have observed nothing, unconnected with the matter which is 
at present so greatly concerning you, which could possibly call for 
any remark.” 

‘“‘T am obliged to you. And to prove that I have taken in good 
part what you have said, I intend to follow your advice. I told you 
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that I intended to leave this to-morrow, and I shall now go straight 
to Paris and consult Dr. Lionnet.” 

Mr. Charlton thought that this announcement was only an addi- 
tional proof of his patron’s eccentricity, for why, he asked himself, 
should Mr. Adrian go to Paris, seeing that there were several eminent 
specialists close at hand in London ? 

Of course it cannot be a pleasant thing to converse with one who 
has the impression that your mind is affected, as little that is said in 
these circumstances is likely to influence the hearer favourably. So 
Mr. Adrian—who was never saner in his life—under the plea of his 
early departure on the morrow, gave his guest a hint that he would 
like him to leave, and Mr. Charlton accordingly went home at an 
unusually early hour. 

Next day Mr. Adrian carried out the intention which he had 
stated to Mr. Charlton, and after spending several hours in town 
he left for Paris by the night mail. He had appeared to acquiesce 
very readily in the vicar’s suggestion, but the reasons which had 
prompted him to go to Paris were quite unconnected with Mr. 
Charlton’s opinions. Mr. Adrian knew that the celebrated French 
physician had carried his researches into many strange channels con- 
nected with the human mind, so he hoped that Dr. Lionnet might 
at least be able to furnish him with some explanation of the 
phenomena that had been manifested to himself, if not to provide 
him with some clue that would aid him in his search. Another 
cause—even more potent than the other—that brought Mr. Adrian 
to Paris was the fact that the scenes with which his dreams had 
familiarised him had apparently been located in France, and it was 
in that country he believed he would find the object of his affec 
tions. 


Part IV. 


Mr. Adrian was an accomplished linguist, and had no difficulty 
in explaining his case to the great physician in fluent and idiomatic 
French. The doctor, however, who knew a little English, on dis- 
covering the nationality of his patient, resolved to speak to him in his 
own language, that there might be no possibility of being misunder- 
stood. 

Dr. Lionnet, on hearings Mr. Adrian’s story, was evidently of the 
same opinion as Mr. Charlton, for spanning Mr. Adrian’s head with 
two fingers, he asked him if he ever felt a sensation of tightness at 
the places indicated. Then, before his patient had time to reply, 
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the physician exclaimed in surprise, “Why, monsieur wears a 
veeg !” 

So perfect was the deception that it had escaped the physician’s 
notice till, by the pressure of his fingers, he felt the scalp slipping 
on Mr. Adrian’s smooth cranium. 

Mr. Adrian assented, and in reply to the question, “ How long 
has monsieur worn the veeg?” he replied, “ About a month,” 

“Ah!” exclaimed the doctor significantly, while he kept his 
fingers still spanning Mr. Adrian’s head ; “ and probably this is the 
first veeg monsieur has ever worn, though he has been belt for 
years?” 

Mr. Adrian was forced to admit the truth of the conjecture. 

** Ah !” exclaimed the doctor again; “ the veeg has given heat to 
monsieur’s brains, and caused them to ferment. Vora /” and with these 
words, the autocratic man of science, with a deft and rapid move- 
ment of his hand, plucked the wig from Mr. Adrian’s head, and ere 
he could be prevented threw it into the fire. 

So inflammable did the wig prove that it blazed up almost as 
quickly as gunpowder, and disappeared with similar rapidity. 

As it vanished a very audible sigh fell upon Mr. Adrian’s ears. 
“‘ Did you hear that?” he asked, appealing to the physician, while 
his face had a disturbed expression. 

** Monsieur will hear and see no more,” was the reply ; “‘ for now 
his brains will be cool.” 

Without saying more, Mr. Adrian drew himself up stiffly, and laid 
a handsome fee upon the table. He then bade the physician a 
haughty adieu, and left the consulting-room. 

He was excessively grieved at the loss of his wig, which he had 
grown to value greatly ; but he felt no inclination to get another. 

He told himself that he was only justly punished for acting upon 
the vicar’s advice. He was soon, however, forced to admit that the 
- physician’s prognostications had turned out correct, as no more, 
either when asleep or awake, did he meet with any of his recent 
experiences. But still the lovely face he had seen remained 
indelibly fixed on his mind. For several weeks he lived aimlessly 
in Paris, and though he believed as firmly as ever that he must some 
day find her who was occupying most of his thoughts, he seemed 
to lack the energy, or to be at a loss for a method, to enter upon his 
search. Sometimes, when in a picture-gallery, or at the theatre, and 
even on the boulevards, he would look round as if in search of some- 
one whom he expected to see. 

Among his other pursuits Mr. Adrian collected curios of various 
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kinds, especially favouring cameos and medallions, He was passing 
one day a small shop in a rather obscure quarter, when noticing several 
antiques in the window he entered, in the hope of finding some- 
thing worth adding to his collection. _ While examining the various 
articles exposed for sale Mr. Adrian suddenly uttered an exclamation 
of mingled astonishment and joy. He was holding in his hand a 
small and exquisitely painted enamel, a portrait of the beautiful 
face which he had come from England to seek. 

“Who is this?” he inquired with an effort, for his voice seemed 
to come from one who was scant of breath. 

“T do not know,” replied the dealer ; “ but monsieur will see that 
the portrait is very fine. The price is two hundred francs.” Mr. Adrian 
at once paid the money. It was a moderate sum for so exquisite a 
work of art ; but had ten times as much been asked the price would 
have been paid without demur. Mr. Adrian knew nothing about 
enamels, and after he had looked for some time with a rapt gaze, he 
said— 

* How did it fall into your hands?” 

“Tt was sold to me by a woman whom I do not know.” 

** Do you possess no information about it at all?” 

“None. But I can give monsieur the address of a connaisseur 
who at least will be able to tell the artist,” and the man then named 
one of the chief dealers in articles of vertu in Paris, from whom Mr. 
Adrian had frequently made purchases, and who was, therefore, known 
to him. He at once hurried to the shop. 

“It is by Decazet, and very valuable,” said the connoisseur, as 
soon as he had seen the enamel. 

‘Where shall I find that artist ?” asked Mr. Adrian, as though he 
were again breathless. 

“Find Decazet! In his grave, monsieur. Decazet has been 
dead for a hundred years.” 

“A hundred years!” exclaimed Mr. Adrian, repeating words 
that had fallen upon his heart like heavy weights and crushed it. 

“If it is to know whose portrait this is that monsieur wishes, I 
can tell that without troubling the shade of Decazet. The portrait 
has passed through my hands, though not by the same artist. The 
lady was daughter of the Duc de Castres. He fled from France at 
the time of the Great Revolution, but what became of his daughter 
was never known, for ere his flight she suddenly disappeared.” 

Without speaking another word, and with a look on his face of 
blank despair, Mr. Adrian left the shop. Acting almost invojuntarily, 
and scarcely knowing what he did, he went straight to the shop of the 
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perruquier from whom his wig had been procured. On the account 
which had been sent to him from London the French barber was 
named, so he knew where to go. 

“T am come,” said Mr. Adrian to the perruquier, “to make some 
inquiries regarding a wig that was made by you and sent to London 
two months ago.” 

“ A flaxen-coloured perruque made for an English milord ?” 

“Tt was made for me. I wish to know where-the hair came 
from of which it was made.” 

The barber shrugged his shoulders, but did not attempt to reply. 

**T paid what appeared to me a very high price for it,” said Mr. 
Adrian; “ but I will willingly give you the same amount again if you 
can tell me its history.” 

“Very good. The bargain is made. Monsieur has rightly con- 
jectured that a strange history pertains to that perruque. First, 
then, monsieur must know that the hair was that of alady. The 
very beautiful hair was stained, and had, therefore, unfortunately, 
to be cut short, and so was suitable only for a purpose such as that 
for which it was used. The stains were unfortunate, or the hair 
would have fetched ten times the price charged to monsieur. Such 
beautiful hair to be so stained !” 

“Stained! How?” 

‘* With blood, monsieur,” replied the barber, lowering his voice. 

Mr. Adrian said nothing; and, after a pause, the speaker con- 
tinued— 

“ My family have been perruquiers for three generations. The 
hair of which monsieur’s perruque was made was found with much 
more in a box belonging to my grandfather, which, supposed to be 
valueless, had long been stored away as lumber. When opened at 
last it was found to be full of hair, most of which was attached to the 
scalp. The hair of monsieur’s perruque was still rooted in the natural 
scalp. All the hair in that box was very fine, and of great value. It 
was the hair of some of the noble ladies of France who perished by 
the guillotine.” 


Mr. Adrian will never marry. But of late he has grown more genial 
and kindly hearted. Among his numerous eccentricities is the reve- 
rential regard which he bestows upon a beautiful enamel that hangs 
above his writing-table in his library. Many who have seen him 
looking at this portrait, and who are aware that it was painted more 
than a hundred years ago, have thought that it must remind him of 
some one whom he has known. 
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THE 
FEMALE FRIENDS OF BALZAC. 


I. 
FRIENDS IN HIS STRUGGLES. 


hy the year that has passed, M. Gabriel Ferry published a sraall 

volume with Calmann Lévy, entitled “ Balzac et ses Amies.” 
It was compiled from articles supplied to the journal Gi? Blas, and 
presents a limited but interesting gallery of women who, by their 
social intercourse with the great writer, either contributed to the 
formation of his own character, or supplied him with types after 
which he created fictitious ones. 

Previously, however, to giving some account of these ladies from 
the book just mentioned and other sources, it is necessary to touch 
lightly on a subject M. Ferry has thought it well to introduce. There 
is absolutely no evidence to show that the relations of the novelist to 
any one of his female companions exceeded the bounds of intimate 
friendship, till nearly the close of his life, when he married Madame 
Hanska. It is well known that Balzac was a man of apparently 
pure social conduct. Théophile Gautier has more than once noticed 
the fact with some wondering disappointment ; and would fain have 
interpreted a smile on the lips of Madame Surville, the novelist’s 
sister, when the subject was introduced, into an avowal of knowing 
better. Balzac himself, in a letter to the lady who was ultimately 
to become his wife, thus touches on the point: “ Les amitiés d’épi- 
derme ne me vont pas ; elles me fatiguent et me font sentir plus 
vivement quels trésors renferment les cceurs qui veulent bien m’abri- 
ter. Je ne suis pas Frangais dans l’acception légére de ce mot.” 

The malicious, and not entertaining, story against the novelist, 
written, professedly, on hearsay, by the angry ex-publisher Edmond 
Werdet, and entitled “Les Amours d’un Lion et d’un Rat,” has never 
gained credence. Notwithstanding all this, M. Ferry has undertaken, 
in his capacity of a student of the emotions, to distinguish between the 
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platonic and the non-platonic features of these depicted intimacies ; 
and if he has satisfied himself he has to that extent succeeded. But 
perhaps it may be permitted to leave this question aside, not, of 
course, as being of no importance—it is of the deepest—but as 
not legitimately arising, as being incapable of settlement if it had 
arisen, and as leading to conjectures unedifying in their nature and 
unprofitable in their result. If it be simplicity to read letters in the 
sense in which their author says they were written, and to judge of 
facts by the light the principal agent has thrown on them, it is a 
simplicity for which no apology is necessary. 

It may be taken for granted that the main incidents of Balzac’s 
life are familiar to the reader, and the briefest recapitulation of the 
earliest ones will suffice by way of introduction. It will be remem- 
bered that Honoré de Balzac was born at Tours in 1799, and came, 
in later boyhood, to Paris with his family. He was intended for the 
law, and went through the preliminary instruction. But he con- 
ceived himself fitted only for literature. And when, in 1819, reduced 
circumstances drove his people away from Paris again, he was left 
behind. His father, with great good sense, consented to his taking 
a two years’ trial of authorship. And Honoré—alone in the vast 
city—ascended into a garret, in the Rue Lesdiguiéres, and with extra- 
ordinary courage and perseverance set himself down to his chosen 
career. 

The first place, both as regards time and influence, amongst his 
female friends, is due to the novelist’s sister, Laure, who from his 
childhood was his adviser and confidante, who thoroughly believed 
in his genius and future success, and who was quite capable of ap- 
preciating good literature, and indeed of herself forming a sound 
critical opinion. Laure was married in 1821 to M. Surville, and 
went with him to live at Bayeux ; but, though personal intercourse 
with her brother was thus broken off, her constant correspondence 
formed one of his chief moral supports ; and the mutual affection 
inspired by companionship, and then kept alive by letters, was to 
both a source of sustaining joy—and to Balzac a priceless encourage- 
ment through years of severe labour. With this “a/ma soror,” as he 
loved to call her, he discussed his projects ; and to her he disclosed 
his ambition, his disappointments, his occasional failures of faith in 
himself, and again his reviving hope of immortality. 

Worn out with fatigue, and harassed by want of money, Balzac 
would fly to his sister’s side, and, while pouring out his despair, would 
take, perhaps, a bundle of proofs from his pocket. Madame Surville’s 
eye passed over them. : 
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“The struggle is too hard. I shall founder, dear sister.” 

“ A man need never founder who can write what these proofs 
disclose.” 

“Say youso? I will succeed*then. And, were blind hazard 
alone at work, the chances would be as good for a Balzac as for an 
imbecile! ” 

The young aspirant needed every encouragement. His first 
literary effort—his tragedy of Cromwe/l—was a complete failure. 
And for years he wrote romances under various pseudonyms,!' which, 
when collected as Giuvres de Jeunesse, are now neither uninteresting 
nor devoid of pyschological value, but which scarcely predicted the 
social painter of his age, the author of the Comédie Humaine. 

The little village of Villeparisis, in the department of Seine-et- 
Marne, to which the elder Balzacs had withdrawn from Paris, contained 
some residents who proved very friendly. Amongst these, Madame 
de Berny and Madame Carraud were especially conspicuous. The 
first of these two was a remarkably gentle and sympathetic person. 
She was some years older than Balzac, and without decided good 
looks ; but possessed one of those interesting faces whose beautiful 
eyes told, in her case, their story of great sensibility, of a lively imagi- 
nation, but of sorrow too, having its cause in an uncongenial and 
morose husband. M. de Berny was a landholder, with farms in 
more than one department,—bucolic both in tastes and temperament. 
Advanced in life, half-blind, cross and impatient, he was qualified, 
fully enough, to make any interior unhappy. But peace was pre- 
served by the matchless tact of the wife. With a great gift of for- 
giving silence, she lavished on her children and friends the affections 
which were chilled and stunted in the direction of her husband. 
When the Balzac family sold their property at Villeparisis the 
de Bernys also left the place, and took up their residence alternately 
at Paris and St. Rémy. Circumstances thus threw Balzac and 
Madame de Berny together, and for twelve years this tender woman 
displayed the deepest interest in all that concerned the novelist. He 
especially remembered her solicitude when, through the failure of 
some commercial scheines, he was in great pecuniary difficulties in 
the year 1828. “I was foundering,” he wrote some years afterwards, 
“when I was but nine-and-twenty, but I had an angel at my side 
then.” 

Madame de Berny had always weak health, and, after a long 
decline, she succumbed at last in August, 1836. The novelist felt 

1 One of them was English, Zord R’hoone, which can scarcely be allowed the 
merit of verisimilitude. 
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her loss acutely ; and, indeed, the mere mention of her name was, in 
his later life, searcely possible without tears. He has affectionately 
embalmed her memory in Ze Zys dans Ja Vallée ; but, as he himself 
declares, in faint colours only, fearing to profane the sanctity of their 
friendship by too close description. There can, however, be little 
question that his elaborate portrait of Madame de Morsauf is founded 
in all essential particulars on his beloved friend. 

The other Villeparisis lady—Zulma Carraud—was of a different 
character. Her maiden name was Tourangin. She had been 
brought up at the same convent with Laure de Balzac, and was her 
earliest friend. She married an artillery officer, a man of distinguished 
scientific acquirements, but without ambition, and quite content with 
appointments which left him in a settled home, and with a margin of 
leisure. He was successively director of studies at St. Cyr and 
inspector of the powder factories at Angouléme. M. Ferry considers 
that Zulma Carraud supplied the type of the femme incomprise, which 
Balzac introduced with such success to the lovers of romance. 
Indeed, his great hold on female hearts was due to this conception, 
in combination with his complimentary belief that forty left a woman 
much of her beauty and most of her charm. Balzac described with 
a peculiar zest the feminine nature, full of intelligence, of wit, and, 
above all, of capacities for passionate affection—and yet placed by 
circumstance where all these attributes had no opportunity of blos- 
soming, condemned to a restricted routine which stifled aspirations, 
and relegated to an obscurity which in time weakened the capabilities 
it overshadowed. 

Madame Carraud differed from Madame de Berny in this, that 
her daily life was not unhappy. Her husband was a man of talent, 
but devoid of enthusiasm ; his tranquil nature failed to discern any- 
thing of importance in life, and, though exemplary in conduct, his 
natural tendency was to pass into the condition of a cultivated 
vegetable. His absence of aim created around him an atmosphere 
of indifference, fatal to spiritual growth. Madame Carraud’s friend- 
ship with Balzac extended from 1819 to the close of his life ; and 
the whole drama of his rise and progress was enacted before her 


very eyes. Her position to the novelist was one between that of his 


sister and that of Madame de Berny. His confidence could not be 
given quite so freely as to Laure, and, on the other hand, the 
tenderness inspired by Madame de Berny was wanting. Balzac, 
however, had the highest opinion of her critical sagacity ; thought 
her opinion of more value at times than that even of Georges 
Sand ; and, in estimating her intellectual worth, exclaimed, “ Jamais 
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esprit plus extraordinaire n’a été plus étouffé ; elle mourra dans son 
coin inconnue!” It appears to have been in a measure due to the 
advice and support of Madame Carraud that Balzac thought of 
standing for the Chamber. It was a sudden impulse towards 
public life, similar to that which overtook our own Thackeray. 
Neither was elected. The lovers of fiction cannot pretend to be 
sorry. 

Two more female friends remain to be mentioned, who seem to 
belong to the years of only partially successful effort—Madame Junot 
and Georges Sand. Balzac met the celebrated Duchesse d’Abrantés 
at the house of Sophie Gay in the time of Louis XVIII. Her 
high spirits, her knowledge of the world, the strange career she had 
passed through, rendered her a very interesting object to the author 
of La Comédie Humaine. She had a good figure, a pleasant face, 
chestnut hair, and the prestige of the Imperial world, of which she 
had been one of the queens. It is not unlikely that she suggested 
the glorification of the forties, of which mention has been made ; 
and certainly the vicissitude of her fortune must have supplied to an 
imaginative mind many sad reflections on the instability of human 
happiness. When she published her AM/émoires, Balzac was of great 
service to her, for he was not a bad hand at driving a literary bargain. 
But no reinforcement of her finances proved more than temporary. 
In the golden days of Napoleon she had contracted an extravagance 
she never could master. Her circumstances went from bad to worse, 
and at last, in 1838, the splendid mistress of the most fashionable 
salon of the Empire, after hearing, from her sick-bed, her effects 
submitted to the hammer, had to be removed to lodgings still more 
humble, where, in absolute squalor, attended only by her faithful 
maid, she passed unnoticed from life. 

Georges Sand was not introduced to Balzac till 1831. She had 
then written /ndiana, and he the Peau de Chagrin, so that both were 
in a sense established literary people. Balzac, however, had still 
severe struggles before him; for he was slow in establishing 
supremacy. Hehad a sincere admiration for Georges Sand’s talents, 
and it is well known that the character of Camille Maupin, in 
Beatrix, was founded on a careful study of the authoress of Zé/ia 
and the rest. But no friendship existed between the two, beyond 
frank, literary comradeship. It seems strange to hear that Georges 
Sand found Balzac undertaking to read Rabelais aloud, altogether 
too coarse; indeed, she denounced him, “Vous étes un gros 
effronté!” Stranger, perhaps, that on one occasion she remonstrated 
with him on the immorality of an incident in Za Cousine Bette. 
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But Georges Sand was doubtless right. The compliance of the 
Baronne Hulot, on a memorable occasion, is a moral blot. A good 
motive should not dictate, and cannot excuse, dishonour. It is 
also an artistic blot, because our respect for Madame la Baronne is 
lessened, and our sympathies checked. 


II. 
FRIENDS OF HIS FAME. 


In the autumn of 1831 Balzac was paying a visit in Touraine, 
when he received a letter from Paris, whose general appearance, and 
the handwriting of the address, were considered to be aristocratic. 
It announced that the writer had been deeply moved by his 
romances, but that with some portions of them she was ill-content. 
Her criticisms were expressed with candour, and without bitterness, 
and the correspondent concluded by signing herself “A woman 
who does not wish to disclose her identity.” Balzac was pleased with 
the tone of the letter; answered it; encouraged a continuance of the 
correspondence, and ended in finding out that the spiritual Unknown 
was no less a person than Madame la Duchesse de Castries, by birth 
a de Maillé, and by marriage a sister-in-law of the Duc de Fitzjames. 
Balzac had seen the Duchess before at the house of the Princess 
Bagration, but had never spoken to her. He accepted with pride an 
invitation to the receptions at the Hotel de Castries, in the Rue Varenne. 
The Duchesse was at that time about five-and-thirty, and compelled 
for the most part to retain a recumbent posture in consequence of an 
accident to her spine in the hunting-field. The face was not free 
from a look of pain, which gave an additional interest to its delicate 
beauty. Her head was still crowned with a splendid mass of blonde 
hair, which Titian would have delighted to portray. She was clever, 
a good talker, full of bright wit, a subtle flatterer; but she was 
nothing more than all this. 

Vain, heartless—the deeper-rooted sentiments would not grow in 
a soil so shallow. She was a most interesting study to the novelist, 
who had never known one of her class so intimately. We might 
have thought he would have been the first to clearly discern the 
artificiality, and to gauge her real value, but it was not so. He was 
not satisfied with her acquaintance, or able to take the notice of a 
woman of the world for what it was worth. He sought to confide 
in her; kept up intercourse with great assiduity for two or three 
years ; travelled with herself and her family, and very slowly con- 
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vinced himself at last that she did not care for him; indeed, that she 
had no sincere affections to bestow; 

In the year 1833 the intimacy was on the decline. Balzac. wrote 
the Duchesse de Langeais (in the Histoire des Treize), which portrait 
was a direct transference of his friend to the canvas: and, to ease his 
conscience of a sense of treachery, he called at the Rue Varenne, and 
read the unprinted manuscript to Madame de Castries. She pre- 
served perfect calmness, affected to see no application to herself, and 
praised, without reserve, the artistic creation. But disillusion was 
stealing on apace. It required, however, as Balzac told the unknown 
Louise in 1837, five years to wean his tender regard from a woman 
who misunderstood him throughout. He described the whole 
affair as one of the bitterest chagrins of his life. M. Ferry thinks 
that the acquaintance with Madame de Castries suggested that 
outbreak of extravagance so familiar to those who have studied the 
novelist’s life. And it seems likely enough that he picked up in the 
Rue Varenne the sudden change in tastes which led to the jewelled 
cane, the gold buttons, the horses and carriage, and his appari- 
tion amongst the “ dandys” at the Opéra. From this epoch. too 
dates, if not the taste, the indulgence of the taste, for pictures, 
old furniture, articles of vertu, and dric-d-brac in general, But the 
influence of the Duchess is especially seen in the characters Balzac 
afterwards finished, so minutely, of the intellectual, heartless Pari- 
sienne of rank : no longer young (this he insisted upon), but seduc- 
tive, and at once irresistible and not to be relied upon ; indeed, to 
the end, though spiritual and refined, to the end also a traitress 
and an illusion. The reputation of the great romancist, as it slowly but 
firmly established itself, naturally brought him into intimate-relations 
with some of the leading female writers. Especially friendly was his 
intercourse with Delphine Gay, who, brought up, as may be said 
almost, in a salon, that of her mother, Sophie Gay, became, after 
her marriage in 1831 with Emile de Girardin, the centre of an 
extremely attractive sa/on of her own. The Girardins occupied at 
first a small house in the Rue Saint-Georges, where Delphine received 
her friends in a room hung with pale green satin,—a tint suitable 
enough to her own blonde beauty, but peculiarly trying to those of 
darker complexions. The practical Girardin had weaned his wife 
from poetry, and sought to employ her talents in the more market- 
able staple of prose. Of all the writers who delighted in her acquaint- 
ance she selected Balzac to look over her early compositions ; and 
it was an especial pride to her to consider herself as his pupil. The 
style of the letters in the Presse (founded in 1836), signed Ze 
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Vicomte de Launay, but known to be from the pen of Delphine, show 
how apt a scholar she had become. At first the manifold occupa- 
tions of Balzac made him an unfrequent visitor at Madame Girardin’s ; 
but as time advanced she became an actively sincere friend. In 
many emergencies, and notably in the quarrels Balzac had with her 
husband, Delphine did good service. The editor of the Presse 
reasonably enough at times doubted whether the projector cf the 
Comédie Humaine was so well suited for serial writings as other 
less analytical but more startling novelists—Eugéne Sue, Frédéric 
Soulié, &c. Madame de Girardin used every exertion to reconcile 
the haughty independence of the writer with the commercial self- 
interest of Girardin. She stood courageously by Balzac also in his 
unsuccessful candidature for the Academy, and in the theatrical failure 
of Vautrin ; whilst she added to his notoriety by entitling a short 
romance Za Canne de M. de Balzac, though the story had little to do 
with the celebrated equipment. In return, Balzac introduced Del- 
phine to the Duchesse de Castries, that the letters of De Zaunay 
might be enriched with some real incidents taken at first hand from 
high life. And, above all, he asked Delphine’s confidence on a very 
important point, and detailed to her fully his opening passion for 
Madame Hanska. Of this, however, more immediately. The 
number of female friends attracted by the fame of the novelist would 
not, however, be complete if the name of Zouise were omitted. In 
the first volume of the Correspondance de H. de Balzac, published in 
1877, will be found a collection of twenty-three letters addressed to 
an unknown lady, who had first addressed him in 1836 under the 
name of Zouise. They form quite a romance in themselves, and are 
written with great sincerity and earnestness, whilst at the same time 
they are quite free from mock sentiment and artificiality. They seem 
to present a reflex of the varying moods of the artist’s mind—of his 
yearning affections and unsatisfied sympathies. In conversation with 
Théophile Gautier, Balzac had once said with humorous exaggera- 
tion, “In our relations with women we should confine ourselves 
to writing letters.” But in his acquaintance with Zowuise he certainly 
appeared determined to carry out his maxim. An opportunity 
occurred of learning the real name of the lady and her social position, 
but he did not avail himself of it. And, though he showed his 
incognita very particular attention—such as submitting a manuscript 
to her, dedicating to her the strange tale of Facino Cane, and 
confiding to her particulars of his private life—he made no attempt to 
raise her mask. The correspondence died out after two years’ 
existence, and the woman who showed such an interest in the novelist, 
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and drew from him such unmistakable tokens of reciprocal attach- 
ment, is consigned to oblivion. Stat nominis umbra. The romance 
remains one of the trifling mysteries of literary history. 


III. 
MADAME HANSKA. 


In September 1833 Balzac visited Switzerland. The pretty town 
of Neuchatel overflowed with travellers, tourists, strangers of dis- 
tinction. One clear morning the novelist was looking down, from 
his apartment at the hotel, on the lively movements in the court 
below. Just opposite was a pile of buildings fitted up for guests, 
and in this a window was opened, and from it thrust out the head of 
a young lady, aristocratic in appearance, and possessed of a very 
delicate and sympathetic beauty. The literary journal Ze Zivre, in 
its number for September 1882, presented its readers with a portrait 
of this same face. It was that of Madame Hanska, a member of the 
high Polish family of Rzevuski, and wife of a Russian count, the 
proprietor of large landed estates at Vierzschovnia, in the province of 
Kiev. The likeness seems to have been taken when its subject was 
about forty, and presents well-defined features, a nose large, but of 
good shape, eyes full of feeling and sentiment, a firm, rather thin- 
lipped mouth, delicate complexion, and plenty of brown hair, com- 
pressed, perhaps after a passing fashion, into divergent rolls. This 
was the woman to whom the great novelist was attracted at first 
sight ; admired and cherished for ten years ; whom he loved ardently, 
when she was left a widow, for seven more years ; and finally married 
in 1850, a few months before his death. 

From the time of his first introduction to Madame Hanska, at 
Neuchatel, till the demise of her husband in 1843, Balzac paid her 
several visits at different places ; but, what was more almost to him 
than the pleasure of interviews, he was allowed to keep upa constant 
correspondence. Count Hanska liked the novelist—his genial habits 
and entertaining conversation—and the first proposal to visit Russia 
emanated from him, and till his death he was continuously friendly. 
The Hanskas had one daughter —naturally, as the only child of rich 
people, the object of every affectionate attention. The Countess was 
very well educated, took a great interest in art, and was posted in the 
latest ideas. Before she met the novelist she was acquainted with all 
his writings, and a great admirer of them. The processes of his mind 
were, in a measure, familiar to her. Balzac was able, therefore, in 
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his letters, to allude minutely to what he was working at, which it 
was always a delight to him tobe allowed to do. The more lonely 
the exigencies of his task compelled him to be, the more he valued 
the privilege of pouring out his hopes and fears, the accessions of his 
genius, and the failure of spirits, always attending at intervals great 
intellectual exertions. It is only possible to judge of what Madame 
Hanska wrote to him by the influence of her letters, shown in his 
answers. Balzac, as has been mentioned, had confided to Madame 
de Girardin the story of his new acquaintance—the state of his own 
feelings, and doubtless what he conceived were those of the Countess. 
Delphine, a good judge (if no disappointment at the sudden influence 
of a stranger clouded her keen view), was not disposed to think 
Madame Hanska much affected by Balzac’s devotion, or very reci- 
procal in expression of sentiment. Conjecture must necessarily 
enter into any opinion expressed now as to the real state of affairs. 
But it is safe to say that, to whatever extent tenderness existed, there 
were other feelings besides at work on both sides. The Countess 
was flattered that she should be thought sufficiently within reach of 
intellectual equality to be informed of the novelist’s plans and plots, 
and to be consulted as to the conduct of some of his romances ; and, 
moreover, to be obeyed in various minor suggestions. The biblio- 
phile Jacob (Lacroix) does not hesitate to call Madame Hantska 
‘La collaboratrice intime de l’illustre romancier, et qui pouvait reven- 
diquer une bonne part d’auteur dans Seraphilis, Modeste Mignon, et 
Les Paysans.” 

This is, however, going a little farther than the evidence quite 
warrants. 

But there is no question that Balzac had a high opinion of the 
taste possessed by the Countess, and of her judgment ; and she was, 
at any rate, completely entitled to consider herself his literary con- 
fidante. Added to the pride she felt in this distinction was, of 
course, the pleasure of being admired, and having the admiration 
expressed in eloquent terms. But there seems perceptible, during the 
ten years’ friendship from 1833 to 1843, some aristocratic distance of 
tone on the lady’s part ; just a tinge of the patroness—not, of course, 
exhibited with the least offensiveness, but implied rather by the 
reception of homage as natural and appropriate. The feelings were 
more engaged with Balzac himself. For the gentle, sympathetic 
female character that could understand, appreciate, excuse, and 
solace had always been an ideal round which his very heartstrings 
clung ; he thought he had found it here, and whatever artificial alloy 
may have mingled with his admiration arose perhaps from the fact 
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that the pageantry of high life pleased his imagination, and the 
cordiality of people of good birth tickled his self-love. After the 
death of the Count in 1843, the correspondence undoubtedly shows 
an affection which is rapidly absorbing the novelist, whilst its tone 
also shows that that affection was returned. It may be thought 
strange that, if both parties were agreed, and if, as was evident, 
Balzac’s presence was as welcome to Anna Hanska and the gentle- 
man who soon became her husband—the Count de Mniszech—as it 
was to the mother, there was any necessity for postponement of 
marriage. A wait of seven years carries us back to patriarchal times, 
and those symmetrical periods which, with such easy disregard of the 
shortness of life, were allotted to patient Jacob. The explanation 
must be sought, apparently, in pecuniary affairs on both sides. That 
mysterious burden of debt in which Balzac took a whimsical and 
morbid delight was still supposed to be ready at any moment to 
overwhelm him. On the other hand, by the laws of Russia, the 
Countess could not marry a stranger without the authorisation of the 
Czar, and that consent was withheld; whilst an abandonment of 
the Kiev property involved a separation from Anna and Count 
Mniszech, which Madame Hanska looked upon with dread. 
Troubled political events also came on ultimately in 1848 in all 
continental countries ; and so the years crept silently on, and the 
union so earnestly desired by the novelist seemed no nearer. But 
Balzac worked on without intermission ; never had he been so 
prolific, never so successful. His money affairs took a decided turn 
for the better, though even the improvement was shrouded in some 
of the mystery so pleasant to him. 

It was in 1847 he bought the picturesque little house in the Rue 
Fortunée, to which he gradually transferred furniture, pictures, and 
bric-a-brac articles, purchased at different times, but never before 
collected in one place. But it was not till the spriag of 1850 that 
the Countess, having given up her property to her daughter and son- 
in-law, on the sole condition of an allowance, made up her mind to 
unite herself with her friend. They were married on the 14th of 
March at Berditchef by the Abbé Czarouski—a Polish clergyman of 
distinction—according to the rites of that Church of which Balzac had 
always been a warm supporter, and which he had illustrated by 
delightful characters in his novels. 

The married couple arrived in Paris at the end of May. Still in 
the prime of his years, and in full possession of his intellectual 
powers, the novelist—now apparently in easy circumstances, and 
united to the woman of his heart—seemed to have touched the 
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zenith of happiness. But his labour had been too excessive and too 
constant ; he had sown the seeds of disease, which rapidly bore 
disastrous fruit. He had found the key of life, so to speak ; and it 
only—to use Young’s sad expression—opened for him the gates of 
death ! On August 20, in that same year, 1850, in such a dwelling 
as he had long dreamed of, and surrounded by the artistic objects of 
his taste—tended, above all, by his beloved—the great romance writer 
expired. There had been written over the lintel in the Rue Fortunée 
the strange word Zinguenda ; but human eyes had not deciphered it. 

Looking back on the career of this gifted man, one must 
pronounce that he was very fortunate in the women with whom he 
associated. Some illusions, of course, there were: but still the sisterly 
affection of Laure ; the tender solicitude of Madame de Berny ; the 
intellectual attachment of Madame Carraud ; the firm, unchanging 
friendship of Delphine de Girardin; the sweet flatteries of the 
shrouded Louise ; lastly, the appreciation—warming into love, and 
ending in devotion—of Madame Hanska, were precious possessions. 
And the man was worthy of them: the student of his work knows 
what a head he had ; the student of his life, what a heart. 


J. W. SHERER. 
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ENGLISH OPERA OF THE FUTURE. 


HE Musical World has at last awakened to the fact that, 

among the many and increasing Schools of Music in London, 
no suitable provision exists for the special training of aspirants to the 
Lyric Stage. The educational advantages enjoyed by students at 
the Royal College and at the Royal Academy do not, it is said, 
include certain branches of study, musical and histrionic, which 
are necessary to the due equipment of the opera-singer. The 
experience of the young English artist has to be picked up by his 
own unaided efforts in the ranks of itinerant opera companies, or 
in any other way possible to him. Hence it seldom happens that 
his technique either as singer or actor is properly formed. 

A cry has accordingly been heard of late calling for the institu- 
tion of a National Opera House in London, with an attendant 
college for the training of artists. An influential and representative 
committee having been already formed for the consideration of pre- 
liminary matters, we may, perhaps, look forward hopefully to a prac- 
tical issue in the appearance ere long of a handsome Opera House 
on the Thames Embankment. , 

The matter-of-fact average Englishman has been apt to regard the 
opera as an exotic form of art, more or less unwholesome for hard- 
headed middle-class people, and especially reserved for the amuse. 
ment of the wealthier and more leisurely classes. He is inclined 
also to sneer at the lyric drama as fundamentally irrational, and 
quotes Addison’s opinions in support of his own. Nor, in view of 
the inanity of many forms of so-called “modern opera,” can this be 
wondered at. Yet it isan English philosopher who has enabled us 
to explain away many old-fashioned arguments against the rationale 
of opera. Mr. Herbert Spencer, in his essay on “ The Origin and 
Function of Music,” has observed how, in common speech, any word 
which requires a special emphasis is articulated on a note above or 
below one’s normal pitch of voice, and how the stronger and more 
violent emotions are expressed by the larger intervals. Professor 
Earle also remarks: “ Before speech is attained by the infant, he 
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gets a set of notes or tones to express pleasure or offence, assent or 
refusal. It is the music of what is sai that is caught at first.” 
Again, the late Professor Shairp says: “The natural expression of 
strong emotion is a chant, a song.” 

We have, therefore, a philosophical basis for our assumption that 
“recitative” or musical declamation has a logical and legitimate 
function in the lyric drama, and is, in fact, not less rational than 
the use of rhyme or blank verse in spoken dialogue. 

Several of the Provencal troubadours wrote poetical pieces in 
dialogue, interspersed with songs, both in solo and in parts, which, 
though slight in design, were yet more or less dramatic in conception. 
Such was the “Robin and Marion” of the troubadour Adam de 
la Hale, who lived in the thirteenth century. Not, however, until 
the very end of the sixteenth century was any systematic attempt 
made in the direction of what is now known as the “opera.” The 
oratorio (which was gradually evolved from the old mystery plays 
and Biblical dramas) had its rise simultaneously with the opera— 
both alike being acted, and differing only in the sacred and secular 
subjects respectively treated by them. Their home was Italy, and, 
moreover, the earliest composers and executant artists were Italians. 
The attempt of a small knot of cultured and enthusiastic Florentines 
to revive what they conjectured to have been the Musical Drama 
of the old Greeks undoubtedly failed in its immediate object. For, 
according to the high authority of Schlegel, “ the dancing and music 
incident to the ancient Greek tragedy had nothing in common with 
ours but the name ; in fact the tragedy was of accompanigd with 
either music or dancing. The foefry was everything.” The same 
writer also speaks apologetically for the structure of modern Italian 
opera, as also (by the way) does Sir Joshua Reynolds in one of his 
famous “ Discourses” on Art. The music of the earliest operas 
was confined to recitative, with occasional part-songs of a simple 
character, more or less influenced in style by the ecclesiastically 
flavoured madrigals of the period. The orchestral accompaniments 
likewise were at this time of a very meagre description. The fol- 
lowing, for example, were the instruments used in the accompani- 
ments to Monteverde’s opera of “ Orfeo,” performed at Mantua in 
the year 1607 :—Two harpsichords, two bass viols, two bassi da 
gamba, two violins, a harp, four trombones, a trumpet, guitars, 
flutes, &c. 

Monteverde divided his orchestra into groups of instruments, 
assigning certain of them to different characters in the drama ; using 
them, in fact, for a similar associative purpose to that intended by 
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Richard Wagner in his Zit-motif about two and a half centuries 
later. 

Indeed, this is not the only point in which the “ Apostle of Bay- 
reuth” had been anticipated by the older Italian composer. But in 
course of time “ monody,” or sustained vocal solos, replaced much 
of the earlier declamatory music of the opera, and gradually these 
succeeded the more complex Italian structure, with its overture, 
récitatives, aria, scena, duets, &c., choruses, finale. Although, as we 
have seen, the opera was Italian in its origin, other countries contri- 
buted to its development. For example, the introduction of the 
ballet and the overture was the work of Lully, a composer in Paris 
(b. 1633), who, though of Italian birth, was thoroughly French in the 
style of his compositions. He was a favourite with Louis XIV., and 
our own King Charles II. was very fond of his music. 

The introduction of the a7za was indirectly the cause of rapid 
decadence in the opera from a strictly artistic point of view. For 
with the aria, and its kindred forms, arose that modern despot of the 
lyric stage, the prima donna, with her colleague the fashionable 
tenor. The dramatic consistency aimed at by the old Florentine 
writers, the abilities of the composer, even the literary skill (such as 
it was) of the unhappy librettist, had to yield to the inexorable auto- 
cracy of petted singers. The immortal giant Handel himself was 
continually harassed by the feuds of rival singers—Cuzzoni and 
Faustina, for instance, one of whom the stern old master once 
threatened to throw out of a window in case she persisted in her 
refusal to sing certain music he had composed for her! Such was 
the pernicious “star” system, that a prima donna often owed her 
advancement as much to her fine eyes or other personal attractions 
as to her musical qualification. 

. Opera of the conventional Italian type received for many years 
the almost exclusive attention of Handel, and it was only to his 
failure as an opera manager, and the consequent pecuniary losses 
he. sustained, that the world is indebted for the masterpieces be- 
queathed to it by that great genius in his oratorios. The collapse 
of Handel’s plucky efforts to maintain his footing as an entrepreneur 
of Italian opera was in some measure hastened by the remarkable 
success of “ The Beggar’s Opera,” which was produced in the year 
1728 at Rich’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn, The libretto was written by 
Gay, the music being arranged by Dr. Pepusch. The opera ran for 
sixty-three nights, and is said to have made “ Gay rich and Rich gay.” 

The new enterprise drew away much patronage from Handel’s 
house, and was the precursor of many other English ballad operas 
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of a similar type, such as “The Village Opera,” “The Lover's 
Opera,” ‘“ The Quaker’s Opera,” &c. 

They consisted for the most part of ballads and glees, interspersed 
with spoken dialogue. Italian opera was destined to become 
enriched with music of much beauty, when considered apart from its 
connection with the drama. Every musician must acknowledge the 
dramatic force of Mozart’s genius, especially in the musical interpre- 
tation of humour. Nor will the world willingly let die Beethoven’s 
“Fidelio.” Even the facile skill of Rossini, the sweet melody of Bellini, 
and the romantic charm of Weber will ever receive recognition from 
lovers of music. Yet all of them are more or less wanting in the 
essential quality of dramatic consistency and truth of expression. 

Gluck (b. 1714) had already tried his hand at the reformation of 
the entire structure of the Italian opera, and had given practical 
shape to his theory in the production of several operas, such as his 
famous “Orfeo,” which was performed at Vienna in 1762. His 
attempts to break down the conventionalities of the lyric stage, and 
to give to music what he considered its legitimate and restricted 
function in the drama, were, however, much opposed, especially in 
Paris where an influential faction, headed by his celebrated rival 
Pacinni, tried hard to get rid of the German composer and all his 
works. It was reserved for a greater than Gluck to do for the lyric 
drama what Beethoven was to effect in symphonic music. Genius 
alone cannot overcome the obstacles of deep-rooted prejudice and 
ignorant bigotry. In order to do this, and to lift the sunken wheels 
of conventionality out of long-worn ruts, genius must be allied with 
indomitable will and unwearied energy. The reformer must also 
possess complete confidence in the truth and strength of his convic- 
tions, and, above all things, must be pre-eminently sémcere in his 
principles. 

Such a man, some people say, was Richard Wagner, whose tower- 
ing genius is too near to be judged of us well and wisely. His 
works, however, will, we venture to think, receive-from posterity 
a verdict similar to that already awarded to the symphonies of 
Beethoven. 

This is, we know, saying much; but it must be evident even to 
the most unwilling eyes that the lyric drama of the future will in- 
evitably be formed more and more on the lines indicated in Wagner’s 
works. His theory is sufficiently well known not to need detailed 
notice here. It will be enough to remind the reader that the 
orchestra is used as a running commentary (so to speak) on the pass- 
ing events of the drama ; that there are no sustained songs of the 
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ballad type, designed for subsequent use in the drawing-room ; no 
choruses of a cut-and-dried form ; but the music is for the most 
part declamatory, taking its fitting share together with ts two sisters, 
poetry and painting, in the triune structure of the entire art-form. 
By the use of the /ei#-motif, or associative musical phrase, Wagner 
has given to music a representative power in the drama never before 
assigned to it by any composer ; while as an emotional agent it has 
been used with consummate skill and dramatic effect. 

That Italian opera will ever regain its former ascendency on the 
lyric stage is well-nigh impossible. Hence arises the question: 
What should be the curriculum of studies adopted by the proposed 
“ National Lyric School of Music” in London? In the first place, 
it may be said that, as applied to the opera, the term “ national” can 
have but a very limited signification. Of course music, like other 
arts, is to a certain extent influenced in style by the taste and fashion 
of its period, and great upheavals of thought and feeling have at 
times specially affected its forms or mode of expression. There are 
observant critics who can trace in Beethoven’s later works that unrest 
of mind and perturbed thought which were so characteristic of con- 
temporary literature at the period of the French Revolution. It is 
also known that we owe the German chorale to the religious senti- 
ment of the Reformed Church. Certain peculiarities of rhythm and 
form are often impressed upon what is called the “ folk-music.” of 
any country, either by the special temperament of its people, the 
exceptional “tonality ” of its musical scale, or the prevalence of some 
particular instrument in popular use. Such, for example, are the 
peculiar rhythms of Hungarian dances, the melodic structure of the 
pentatonic songs of the Scotch Highlands, the guitar folk-melodies of 
Spain, the “ musette” bagpipe tunes of many mountainous countries, 
&c. Even our own early English ballads, as Mr. Chappell observes 
in his learned history of our National Songs, are marked by a special 
type of character. It is thus open to a composer to give local colour 
to certain portions of his opera by the use of any of the characteristics 
named. This Rossini has done in his “ William Tell,” where he has 
introduced the “ Ranz des Vaches” of Switzerland with striking effect. 
Many other instances will occur to musicians. Such variations of 
musical form may, perhaps, be regarded as equivalent to the various 
dialects of a language. But, like the dialects referred to, folk-music 
is rapidly becoming a thing of the past. Modern facilities of inter- 
communication, and the ubiquitous tourist, are fast stamping it out, 
and, alas! much of it can never be rescued from oblivion, even by 
the most zealous musical antiquary. But, after all, as old “ Papa” 
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Haydn said, music is a “universal language,” and need: not. ‘be 
narrowed into mere nationalism. Its alphabet is one and the same 
for all composers ; and, as a medium of expression, it finds an echo 
in every human heart. It is possible that those broad distinctions of 
style and manner, which have hitherto marked off various schools .of 
opera, will, in the course of time, disappear. 

Individuality of style will always exist among composers, and 
from time to time a man of genius may arise who shall give a pre- 
dominance to some particular manner. The great composers have, 
indeed, always exercised this influence over their immediate 
successors ; we have only to instance Schumann and other masters 
of the Romantic School. It may be, moreover, that Italian melody, 
French piquancy and German earnestness are each inseparable from 
national idiosyncrasy, if we may so speak. But these distinctions 
will no longer be obtruded in such a way as to interfere with the just 
requirements of the lyric drama. Now, although we English have, 
as a rule, been ever ready to support mutilated transcriptions of 
foreign operas, we have not yet founded a school of our own. How 
is it that a people so music-loving, so imaginative, so highly dis- 
tinguished in its poetical literature, should have failed to produce a 
single musical drama which has lived? We do not refer to living 
composers, but, looking back through the annals of English music, 
we see but one solitary native composer of sufficient genius to have 
laid the foundations of a permanent school of opera in England ; 
that gifted composer was Henry Purcell, born 1658. Alas! he did 
not live long enough to produce all that was in him, yet what he left 
has shed a brilliant lustre upon the pages of our musical history. 

Our laurels have been gathered chiefly in the field of ecclesiastical 
music. Such names as Tallis, Byrde, Bull, Morley, Gibbons, Lawes 
&c., will readily occur to our musical readers. 

Indeed church music has hardly yet emancipated itself from the 
restricted style of the old contrapuntal school. The Elizabethan 
madrigals were all influenced by this style; even our older ballad 
music did not quite escape from the restrictions of the ancient church 
tonality. But the contrapuntal style, with its skilful artifices of 
‘imitation ” and interwoven melodies, was more especially fitted for 
use in the church. For it must be remembered that the free 
counterpoint wielded by Wagner with such skill and dramatic effect 
is not by any means the s/rict counterpoint upon which our English 
church music was originally based. 

Again, our national love of ballads of a formal and conventional cut 
has introduced a further incompatible element into our English operas 
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We do not need nor desire a college of music to produce ballad 
operas of the style of Arne, Linley, Arnold, Dibdin, and Bishop. 
We want to get rid of the Balfe and Bunn type of opera for good and 
all, and to give facilitated opportunities to English composers for the 
production of original works of real merit; such works also to be 
performed by artists of home production. To this end the establish- 
ment of a National Lyric Theatre, with a connected training-school 
for singers, will supply a want long felt in our metropolis, and one 
which will complete the advantages of musical study already afforded 
in London. 

Such an institution can foster talent, although it cannot create it. 
Bearing in mind that histrionic as well as vocal ability will be required 
in future of opera-singers, what should be in outline the course of 
studies adopted by a lyric school of music? We think that in 
addition to the usual subjects of harmony, counterpoint, and com- 
position, with analysis of orchestral works of the classic masters, the 
student-composer should be well exercised in the setting of given 
scenas and ensemble pieces. Declamatory passages should be 
assiduously worked at, until the student can delineate, with approxi- 
mate truth, various dramatic characters and incidents, &c. Lectures 
on “folk-music” might be given in the school. | With regard to 
singers, they should be admitted to the school after a test-examina- 
tion as to special qualifications and natural aptitude. In addition to 
the ordinary course of vocal training, they should receive special 
instruction in musical declamation, sceza singing, including what 
may be termed musical dialogue. Elocution and deportment 
(including a knowledge of fencing for male students), also German, 
French, and Italian, should be taught. ‘ 

Such a school, with a competent staff of professors, would 
undoubtedly bring about an improvement in the quality of our 
English opera, by fostering the production of sterling art works which 
shall interest earnest and thoughtful musicians, and by training 
native singers to give fitting interpretation to a native lyric drama. 


FRANK AUSTIN, 
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UNDER THE BLACK FLAG. 


MONGST the earliest adventurers I suppose we must include 
y the pirates, who seem from the remotest antiquity to have 
infested the seas, and preyed upon the peaceful and legitimate trader. 
How is it that, as a general rule, we extend a good deal of sympathy 
towards these truculent children of the ocean, and look upon their wild 
careers with an indulgence we never spare for the highwayman or 
the burglar? Is there a kind of unacknowledged feeling that a mari- 
time life is outside human laws? That those whose home is the 
ocean cannot be expected to conform to the ethical standard of the 
' dwellers on land? Or are we dazzled by some of the picturesque 
conditions of “a life on the ocean wave”? Is our admiration so 
stimulated by the courage with which they confront the dangers of 
| the storm and the hidden reef and the lee-shore ; by the fortitude with 
which they endure hardship, privation, suffering ; by the skill with, 
which they baffle the pursuit of their enemies, that we cannot descend 
to a cool estimate of their crimes and offences? However this 
| 
| 








may be, I am sure the reader will remember with what a glow at the 
heart he perused, in the days of his youth, the stories of “ Captain 
Kyd,” and “ Black Beard,” and “Sir Henry Morgan,” and Cooper's 
“‘ Waterwitch,” and “‘ Red Rover,”’ and the like ; and no doubthe will 
also remember his own boyish dreams of a pirate’s isle, where he was 
to reign supreme, and amass doubloons, pistoles, pieces of eight, and 
other strange coin, sallying forth at times to renew or enlarge his 
treasure by a foray on some opulent town of the Spanish Main, or 
the capture of some great argosy laden with gold and silver. I 
suspect that few active-minded boys, with a taste for the sea or sea 
books, escape an attack of what I may call the pirate fever, which is 
almost as “catching as the measles,” and I feel confident that none 
are the worse for it. We don’t trouble ourselves much in our boy- 
hood about moral questions, but we have a keen relish, I think, for 
bravery and dash and intrepidity ; and the young mind is the 
better—like the young limbs—for a whiff of sea breezes and a dip in 
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the brine, even under the terrible black flag of the sea rovers, with its 
formidable blazon of a skull and crossbones ! ; 

If the truth be told, the first Greek navigators, of whom historians 
speak with so much respect, were nothing better than pirates, and 
carried fire and sword to smiling shores which had previously basked 
in the sunshine of peace. The Argonauts, whose adventures have 
been sung so melodiously by Mr. William Morris in his “ Legend 
of Jason,”’ were the worthy ancestors of the corsairs of Psara and the 
ushoks of the Adriatic. Their voyage in quest of the Golden Fleece 
was simply a plundering and marauding expedition. The heroes of 
the Trojan War took part in an extensive piratical project. You 
may read in the “ Iliad” how Menelaus boasted of having collected 
one hundred and twenty-two talents in his wanderings, and in the 
“* Odyssey ” Ulysses pillages, in the true corsair spirit, the settlement 
of the Ciconians, 

Piracy, like theft, was a Greek characteristic. Aristotle makes no 
attempt to clear the reputation of his countrymen, and Thucydides, 
describing with evident enjoyment the sea courses and ravages of 
his ancestors, just as we English extol the hostilities against the 
Spaniards so gallantly (but immorally) carried on by Drake and 
Hawkins, boldly writes: ‘The Greeks formerly embraced with 
ardour the profession of pirates; they recognised the absolute 
authority of their chiefs, constantly selected among those who were 
‘gifted with the highest qualities. It was the business of these chiefs 
both to enrich the adventurers, who relied upon their sagacity, and 
to provide for the subsistence of the poor of the community: so 
honoured was piracy as an enterprise which led often to glory.”. 

In the early days of Athens piratical companies were actually 
authorised by the laws ; and in times of war the republic, to increase 
its naval strength, summoned their galleys to its assistance. But 
when the public morality grew more elevated, and when the 
Athenians could acquire by legitimate commercial enterprise the 
riches they had formerly been compelled to take by the strong hand, 
they endeavoured to suppress that piracy which, being no longer 
useful, had become an evil. Illegitimate cruises were severely pro- 
hibited, and, for fear that trading vessels should arm as pirates, the 
Amphictyonic Council regulated the force and complement of every 
ship. Pirates were not less numerous, however, in the Archipelago ; 
and, thenceforth treating the Athenians, their whilom allies, as 
enemies, they harassed the coast of Attica, and ventured even as far 
as the Pireus. To guard against their destructive raids, the Athenian 
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government raised and equipped a special force of militia, known as 
the Deripoloi. 

The shores of the open States of Greece and the African: coast, 
so far as it was then known, were infested with equal audacity, so 
that, in his solicitude for the commercial interests of his kingdom, 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, the ablest of the Ptolemean sovereigns of 
Egypt, kept two squadrons constantly at sea on the look-out for 
the ubiquitous corsairs. 

Rome in her turn suffered from the depredations of the pirates who 
issued in innumerable flotillas from the ports of the Archipelago, 
from its creeks and islands, and from Caria and Cilicia in Asia Minor. 
It was a body of Cilician rovers who, falling in with Cesar on his 
return from the court of Nicomedes, in the Gulf of Pharmacusa, took 
him prisoner, and detained him until he paid a ransom of twenty 
talents. He took fearful vengeance, hunting down and destroying 
the entire brood. But, nevertheless, the Mediterranean continued to 
swarm with piratical craft. 

The Cilician flotilla joined with the remains of the fleet of 
Mithridates, and the nomads of the sea whom the destruction of 
Carthage and Corinth had left without an asylum ; this heterogeneous 
combination then issued from the port of Seleucia, their rendezvous, 
and began a series of unexampled ravages. They attacked and 
burned the Roman fleet in the port of Ostia. They intercepted'the 
convoys of grain from Africa ; and Rome was invaded witha gel 
famine. 

- Then Publius Sétvitius was sent against them with a powsstol fleet, 
and he succeeded in driving them back to Crete. But for this check 
they avenged themselves upon. Mark Antony, who succeeded him in 
the’command. They destroyed his fleet, reappeared; with increased 
audacity in the Tuscan seas, and the commerce of: Rome must have 
been annihilated for ever if Pompey had not been despatched by the 
Senate:to cope with this imminent danger. Such was.his vigour and 
resolution that in forty days he swept clear the seas ; so that jon the 
coasts of Africa and in the neighbourhood of Sardinia and wee not 
a —— -bark was visible. 

) When:the eagle of Rome began to droop her feeble wings, the:sea+ 
rovers reappeared... But these were the Goth or German pirates, 
-Germani pradones, on whose existence Pliny. had commented, two 
@enturies previously, and who, this time, ruled the seas ; until Shey had 
destroyed: ‘and partitioned the Roman empire. : 

.. While-the Goths. seized upon the Bosphorus, and the coasts of the 
Egean Sea and the Adriatic, the Vandals, issuing. from. Scandinavia, 
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established themselves at Carthage, and, becoming masters of the 
Mediterranean, swept with fire and sword the shores of Spain, France, 
and Italy. 

Stilllater, from these same races of Scandinavian pirates and African 
Vandals descended new generations of brigands. The Normans, 
whose ravages in France in the ninth century it is unnecessary to 
recall, and the Varangians, who established themselves in Russia, 
all came from Scandinavia, the fiords of Norway, the Danish islands, 
and the north-west shores of Germany. 

As for the Moors, the boldest and cruelest pirates of modern 
times, if not the direct descendants of the Vandals of Carthage, they 
continued at least their traditions of theft and murder. And there 
are few more picturesque chapters in history than those which record 
the gallant efforts of the knights of Rhodes and Malta to drive them 
from the sea, and punish the atrocities they had committed upon the 
crews of the ships of Christian nations. This was part of that desperate 
struggle between the Cross and the Crescent which convulsed 
Christendom for a couple of centuries. 

In the sixteenth century the imperial power of Charles V. himself 
recoiled before the intrepid audacity of Barbarossa, the Red Beard ; 
and in the seventeenth all the force of the French navy failed to 
terrify into submission the pirates of Marocco, Algiers, Tunis, Tetuan, 
Sallee, and Tripoli. 

Before the organisation of the naval resources of France by 
Louis XIV., the attacks of these corsairs were so incessant that 
merchant-ships could not keep the sea unless armed like men-of-war ; 
and at Ciotat a watchman was on duty day and night to announce 
their arrival. These were no vain precautions ; in less than a year 
the Moorish pirates had carried off from this port twenty-four vessels, 
and thrown into chains one hundred and fifty marines ; while at 
Martigues eighty sailors were taken prisoners in four months. In 
the reign of Louis XIV., under the efficient administration of Colbert 
and Seignelay, the shores of France were comparatively free from 
attack ; but the disappearance of the Algerian pirates was less due to 
the action of her fleets than to the onerous conditions introduced 
into the treaties which the Christian powers made with the sovereigns 
of the Moorish States. They showed some activity again during the 
long war between Britain and Napoleonic France ; and in 1814 the 
British Government resolved on their suppression. Sir Edward 
Pellew (Lord Exmouth) entered the Mediterranean with a powerful 
fleet, and extorted from the Beys of Tunis and Tripoli the immediate 
abolition of Christian slavery. When the Bey of Algiers treated his 
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demand with contempt, the British admiral carried his ships into the 
harbour, bombarded the city, set on fire the Algerine fleet, and 
compelled a speedy and entire submission. 

A few years before, the increasing audacity of the Algerians and 
the terrifying record of their barbarities had suggested to Sir Sidney 
Smith, then a prisoner in Paris, the idea of an Anti-Pirate Society, 
whose members were to assume the title of “‘ Liberators of the White 
Slaves in Africa.” He even demanded from the States assembled in 
Congress at Verona leave and licence to cruise with a squadron in 
the Mediterranean. “No sailor,” he said in his memorial, “can 
now-a-days navigate the Mediterranean, nor even the Atlantic, on 
board a trading vessel, without a dread of being carried off by pirates 
and conveyed as a slave to Africa.” This philanthropic association 
had a temporary existence, and one hundred and fifty-three Greeks 
and three Austrians owed their liberty to its existence. Then Sidney 
Smith’s restless activity turned to other projects, and he abandoned 
the Anti-Pirate Society, the ultimate aim of which, it is said, was 
the establishment of the Knights of Malta with himself as Grand 
Master. 

Piracy was rife among English seamen in the reigns of the 
Tudors. In the dissolution of European feudalism and the activity 
of thought promoted by the Reformation, the primitive tendencies 
of human nature fora time asserted themselves, and “the English 
gentlemen of the 16th century,” says Mr. Froude, “passed into a 
condition which, with many differences, yet had many analogies with 
that of the chiefs of ancient Greece. With the restlessness of new 
thoughts, new hopes, and prospects; with a constitutional enjoyment 
of enterprise and adventure ; with a legitimate hatred of oppression, 
and a determination to avenge their countrymen who from day to 
day were tortured and murdered by the Inquisition ; most of all 
perhaps with a sense that it was the mission of Protestant English- 
men to spoil the Amalekites—in other words, the gold ships from 
Panama, or the richly laden Flemish traders—the merchants at the 
sea-ports, the gentlemen whose estates touched upon the creeks and 
rivers, and to whom the sea from childhood had been a natural home, 
fitted out their vessels, under the name of traders, and sent them 
forth, armed to the teeth, with vague commissions, to take their chance 
of what the gods might send.” 

This sea-piracy was one of the most important “ schools” in which 
was bred that fine combination of courage, skill, and fortitude, the 
English seaman. It exercised a greater influence on his develop- 
ment than either the African slave trade or the pursuit of a North- 
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West Passage. The motives determining it were not a mere thirst 
of adventure or greed of gain, but also a strong religious feeling and 
a fervent, passionate patriotism—with neither of which perhaps is it 
very easy for us to sympathise to-day, though both had a direct and 
powerful share in shaping and moulding the character of the sea- 
kings of England. It would be doing a great wrong to men like 
Drake to suppose that their primary object was the acquisition of 
plunder. Drake, whom we may regard as the type of the Elizabethan 
seaman, was at least a Puritan, and a Calvinistic Puritan, with a deep 
abhorrence of what he considered to be the mummeries and super- 
stitions of Rome. He was also an Englishman of the new school, 
resolute to extend the maritime power of his country, and to overthrow 
the Spanish monopoly of the Western World. Thus he, and hun- 
dreds like him, were inspired by the twofold sentiment of religion 
and patriotism ; and their enterprises against the Spanish settlements 
in America, and their attacks upon Spanish treasure-ships—bucca- 
neering and piratical offences against international law, which then, 
however, was not very well understood—they looked at in the light 
in which the early Crusaders regarded their expeditions into the 
Holy Land, or the Swiss peasants their resistance to Charles the 
Bold of Burgundy. 

English piracy began, in fact, in the great war of creeds which 
agitated England in the early Tudor period. At one time young 
Catholic gentlemen, and at another time young Protestants, rebelling 
against the ecclesiastical despotism of the time, went down to the sea 
in ships for occupation and for a livelihood. They hung about the 
French harbours, and the creeks and bays of the Irish coast, with 
the wild, rough crews who rallied to their adventurous flags. 
“ Emerging, when England was at war, into commissioned privateers, 
on the return of peace they were discovered and censured ; but they 
were secured from effective pursuit by the weakness of the Govern- 
ment, and by the certainty that at no distant time their services 
would again be required. During the Marian persecution, Canns, 
Killigrews, Tremaynes, Strangwayses, Throgmortons, Horseys, Cob- 
hams, belonging to the best families in England, became roving 
chiefs. On Elizabeth’s accession most of them came back to the 
service of the Crown. Strangways, the Red Rover of the Channel, 
was killed on a sandbank in the Seine, leading adventurers to the 
siege of Rouen ; Ned Horsey, the ruffling cavalier of Arundel’s, who 
had sung the catch of evil omen to priests and prelates, became Sir 
Edward Horsey, Governor of the Isle of Wight; the younger 
Tremayne was killed doing service at Havre ; and Henry Killigrew 
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became a confidential servant of Elizabeth and one of her most 
trusted agents. But the lawless spirit had spread like a contagion, 
especially through the western counties; and the vast numbers of 
fishermen whose calling had become profitless had to seek some 
new employment. Though their leaders had left them, the pirate 
crews remained at their old trade ; and gradually it came about 
that, as the modern gentleman keeps his yacht, so Elizabeth’s 
loyal burghers, squires, or knights, when inclination lay that way, 
kept their ambiguous cruisers, and levied wars on their own account 
when the Government lagged behind its duty.” But gradually, as 
I have already said, the noble motives of religious belief and 
patriotic pride came into operation, transforming these sea-rovers 
into crusaders and heroes. 

I shall furnish only two or three examples of their more dis- 
tinctly piratical exploits. 

A Spanish ship set sail from a Spanish port, with a cargo valued 
at 80,000 ducats, for Bilbao. She carried also forty prisoners, who, 
“for heavy offences worthy of chastisement,” were being sent to 
Spain to serve in the galleys. Young Cobham, cruising in the Channel, 
sighted the vessel, chased her into the Bay of Biscay, fired into her, 
killed the captain’s brother and a number of men, and then, boarding 
when all resistance had ceased, sewed up the captain himself and the 
survivors of the crew in their own sails, and flung them overboard. 
The prisoners probably perished with the crew. The ship was 
scuttled, and Cobham made off with the booty to his pirate’s nest in 
the south of Ireland. Eighteen drowned bodies, with the mainsail 
for their winding-sheet, were washed up on the Spanish shores. 

The “ Marino,” of St. Sebastian, with a cargo of saffron, valued 
at 6,000 ducats, was taken by Captain Horsey, and brought in as a 
prize to the Isle of Wight. 

The “ Flying Spirit,” from Andalusia, with a rich cargo of cochi- 
neal, was plundered by Martin Frobisher. 

On this extensive scale was piracy conducted by our English 
seamen in the good old times. 

If we turn to Asia, we find that piracy was not less audacious 
there, nor less enterprising, than in Europe. The ravages of the 
piratical Malayan proas on the coasts of China recall those of the 
Cilician pirates on the coast of Italy. Six flotillas of these pirates, 
assembled for a single expedition in the waters of Canton, contained 
no fewer than six hundred proas and one thousand junks, with, it is 
said—but, no doubt, this is an exaggeration—70,o00 men as their 
crews. Fortunately for the safety of Eastern commerce, the chief of 
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this great corsair fleet died, and the defection of the other leaders 
gradually extinguished a confederacy which had long been a menace 
to the Celestial Empire. The Bornean pirates, at one time very 
destructive, were annihilated by the vigour of Sir James Brooke and 
Admiral Keppel, and England having undertaken the police of the 
seas, piracy has become almost a thing of the past: 

However briefly we glance at this curious and interesting subject, 
there is one branch of it which it is impossible to ignore. I refer to 
the buccaneering which, in the 17th century, prevailed in the West 
Indies. 

The West Indian pirates were commonly known by the name of 
flibustiers, or freebooters ; which some authorities refuse to trace 
to “ free” and “ booters” (or plunderers), and find its original in the 
Flemish ze/idot or fibot, a kind of small swift boat, specially adapted 
to piratical cruising. 

The earliest flibustiers were English and French hunters, who 
lived by the chase and by their plundering excursions in the sea of 
the Antilles. In order to provide themselves with a common ren- 
dezvous and asylum, they made a descent, in 1630, on the island of 
Tortuga, two leagues to the north of St. Domingo, and captured it: 
The settlement which they formed there increased rapidly in numbers, 
and was divided into three distinct classes, the buccaneers, who were 
engaged in hunting oxen and boars, the hides of which they sold 
when sun-dried, or uccaned ; the inhabitants, who laboured at the 
tillage of the ground ; and the flibustiers, who pursued the avocation 
of pirates. The last-named were recruited, to a great extent, from 
the French marine, and obtained their chiefs among the knights of 
Malta. But there were large bodies of English seamen engaged in 
the illicit trade, and some of the most successful and notorious 
buccaneering chiefs were English captains. 

Their ships, at all events in the early years of West Indian piracy, 
were small and badly provisioned, and a flotilla. of three or four 
would not carry more than 150 men. They took up their position 
at the mouths of rivers, lying in wait for the Spanish trading-vessels. 
When one appeared they threw out their grappling irons, and carried it 
by boarding. Then they repaired to the nearest island, and divided the 
booty ; or, if their prize proved to be a vessel of importance, armed it 
as a ship of war, appointed to it a captain, and, with the assistance of. 
half-a-dozen of the foremost men, arranged a plan of voyage ; and, 
having settled everything, each man’s rights, the partition of prize- 
money, and the extra allowances in money or slaves for wounds 
received in combat, hung out their canvas to the wind.. In this way. 
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the flibustiers gradually (and even rapidly) replaced their tiny craft by 
well-found ships of goodly size and equipment. 

France, which had long rejected them as enfants perdus, made an 
appeal to their patriotism when they had grown formidable ; and, in 
1673, employed them against the colonies of Spain and Holland. 
D’Ogeron called them to his assistance in his expedition against 
Curacgoa ; Admiral d’Estrées, when contemplating an attack upon 
Tobago, admitted into his fleet twelve hundred flibustiering barks 
under the command of the Chevalier de Pouancey, governor of 
Tortuga ; Grammont, one of the ablest and bravest, captured and 
pillaged, in the name of the king, the rich town of Campeachy, 
where, on St. Louis’ Day, he set fire, as a token of rejoicing, to a 
million’s worth of precious woods ; finally, in 1697, the Baron de 
Pomtis, another flibustier chief, hastened to the support of the royal 
troops under the walls of Carthagena. They threw upon him all the 
labour and all the peril ; and he avenged himself, when the city 
surrendered, by seizing on all the booty. _ The flibustiers captured 
and pillaged it a second time, but on their own account. 

The peace of Ryswick between France and Spain, concluded in 
1697, dealt a fatal blow to the flibustiering companies by depriving 
them of their prey, the Spanish colonies. A stringent order was 
sent from Versailles to Ducamp, the governor of Tortuga, to dissolve 
them, either by negotiation or force. The majority of the rovers 
obeyed, and became peaceable settlers; others, faithful to the old 
flag, established themselves at Darien, where they united with 
the Scotch colony; but, being incessantly harassed by the 
Chevalier de Gallifet, Commandant of St. Domingo, they took 
refuge on the shores of the Bocator, some ninety leagues from 
Portobello. 

The war which broke out between England and France split up 
the colony into two factions. The English and Scotch repaired to 
Jamaica, a Spanish island which had become an English possession in 
1655, when it was captured by Admiral Penn; the French remained 
at Bocator, whence, in 1711, the Comte de Choiseul-Beaupré removed 
them to San Domingo, of which he was governor, with the design of 
reconstituting the flibustiering companies, and launching them at the 
English colonies, beginning with Jamaica. We hear no more of 
them. Those who would learn the particulars of the adventures of 
the French flibustiers and their chiefs, Michel, Brouage, Lebasque, 
YOlonois, l’Ecuyer, Picard, and, most famous of all, Montbars, may 
turn to the pages of Roquefort, or Saint-Aguet, or to Z’ Histoire des 
Aventuriers Fiibustiers qui se sont signalés dans les Indes, &c,, by A, 
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Olivier Oex-Melin (1744); and, also, Z’ Histoire des Flibustiers, by 
S. W. d’Archenholz (1804). 

Of the English flibustiers the most famous was Sir Henry 
Morgan, some of whose exploits will give the reader an idea of the 
character and extent of the enterprises to which these men committed 
themselves. 

Morgan succeeded a celebrated pirate, named Mansvelt, in the 
command of a large fleet which had been organised for the purpose 
of a descent on the Spanish mainland, and the attack and capture of 
garrisoned towns. His first care was to fortify as a rendezvous and 
dépét the island of St. Catherine, situated off the coast of Costa 
Rica, making it “a refuge and a sanctuary to the pirates of those 
parts, and putting it in a condition of being a convenient receptacle 
of their prizes and robberies.” With twelve vessels, large and small, 
carrying upwards of 800 fighting men, he ran for the south of Cuba, 
having resolved to seize the town of Puerto del Principe. The 
nearest landing-point was St. Mary’s Bay, where, under cover of 
night, a Spanish prisoner secretly lowered himself into the water, 
swam ashore, threaded the mazes of the forest, and conveyed to the 
inhabitants the news of the intended attack. The governor 
immediately summoned all the able-bodied men, and marched to 
intercept the buccaneers, who, having escaped some ambuscades 
that had been laid for them with more energy than skill, debouched 
upon an open plain in front of the town. On their advance, the 
Spaniard detached a troop of horse to charge them in the front, with 
the view of dispersing and pursuing them with his main body; but 
he failed to realise the courage and tenacity of his enemy,,who drove 
back the cavalry with heavy loss, and, falling upon his untrained 
volunteers, scattered them like chaff before the wind. In the 
contest, which lasted for about five hours, he received a mortal 
wound. The town still offered a brave resistance ; the inhabitants 
barricading their houses, and pouring volleys of musketry from their 
windows, or hurling heavy articles of furniture upon the buccaneers, 
as they fought their way into the streets. But Morgan having given 
notice that, unless immediate submission were made, he would burn 
the town to the ground, and put every man, woman, and child to the 
sword, they threw down their arms, and hoisted the white flag. 

Morgan had observed with vexation that, during the action,fthey 
had carried off their most valuable property; nor could the tortures 
to which he subjected his prisoners compel them to disclose their place 
of concealment. Men, women, and children—even babes at the 
breast—were shut up in the churches, where many of them died from 
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exhaustion or hunger. The buccaneers demanded a double ransom ; 
one for the townsfolk, if they did not wish to be transported to 
America, and the other for their town, if they wished to save it from 
the flames. Five prisoners were sent into the woods to collect it, 
either from the wealthier citizens who had sought refuge there, or 
from any other available sources. They returned with the assurance 
that the whole amount should be paid in a fortnight. To this delay 
Morgan at first consented ; but, having captured a negro with a letter 
on his person from the Governor of Santiago, in which he advised 
the Spaniards to withhold payment and amuse the pirates until he 
could come to their assistance, he insisted that payment should be 
made on the day following, but offered to take, in full acquittance 
of his demands, five hundred head of cattle. These having been 
delivered, Morgan and his fleet sailed back to Jamaica. 

Hitherto the buccaneers had confined their raids to the islands 
of the Spanish Main. Morgan, who wanted only opportunity and a 
wider sphere of action to have become the founder of a maritime em- 
pire, resolved to operate against the rich Spanish settlements on the 
main land, as his predecessor Mansvelt had projected. Having col- 
lected a fleet of nine well-equipped vessels, manned by 560 despera- 
does, he made known to his captains his design of attacking the town of 
Porto Bello. Some objected that his force was insufficient for such a 
purpose. “ If our numbers be small,” replied the chief, “ our hearts are 
large ; and the fewer we are, the greater will be each man’s share of 
the plunder.” Still the adventure was one which a prudent. mind 
might well contemplate with apprehension. Porto Bello was then 
one of the strongest of the Spanish-American towns ; its harbour was 
defended by two forts of formidable character ; it was garrisoned by 
300 regular troops ; and it had a population of nearly 3,000. 

Daring as Morgan was in conceiving his projects, he was wary 
enough in carrying them into execution. Well acquainted with the 
neighbouring coast, he conveyed his fleet at nightfall into a lonely har- 
bour about thirty miles from the doomed town. Into this harbour 
flows a river from the westward, which winds through the green gloom 
of a dense and intertangled forest. Disembarking his men in boats 
and canoes, he ascended this river to a sheltered creek, where he 
landed, and under cover of the darkness followed up an Indian -traif 
until it brought him within sight of the sleeping town. Morgan 
then despatched four men under the conduct of an Englishman who 
had at one time lingered in its prison, to seize or kill the sentinel at 
the advanced post. His capture was made so cleverly that hechad 
no time to give an alarm ; and being brought before Morgan, with 
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his hands bound and a couple of pistols at his head, he was terrified 
into giving a full account of the defences of the town. . The buc- 
caneers were thus enabled to advance, undiscovered, to the very walls 
of the fort that commanded the harbour-mouth, where the Spanish 
prisoner was compelled to speak to his fellow-countrymen, advising 
them to surrender immediately, or they would be cut in pieces and 
no quarter given. The threat had no effect, and the garrison opened 
fire. After an obstinate resistance they were forced to yield ; and 
Morgan resolved to make a terrible example. He caused all the 
officers and soldiers to be shut up in one apartment, set fire to the 
powder magazine, and blew the fort and all its living contents into the 
air. This done, he attacked the town, and a bloody battle ensued, 
lasting from break of day till noon. The Spaniards fought with such 
desperate resolution that its issue seemed at one time uncertain ; but 
a cruel stratagem of Morgan’s decided it in his favour. He ordered 
a dozen stout ladders to be put together, and collecting a number of 
priests and men whom he had made prisoners, compelled them to 
advance before his companies, and lay the ladders against the walls of 
the castle which still held out. He had calculated by this device to 
check the fire of the Spaniards ; but though deceived in his expectation, 
as they continued the contest with wonderful ardour, he was successful 
in fixing his scaling-ladders with scarcely any loss to his own men, 
who, swarming up them, beat down the weakened defence of the 
garrison, slew their brave commander, and carried the castle. 

Thus, with only 400 men, and without a single piece of artillery, 
this daring chief of flibustiers captured a strong and populous town, 
defended by a regular garrison, well provided with cannon. Unfor- 
tunately, an achievement worthy of a Drake or a Grenville, he sullied 
by a cruelty of which Drake and Grenville would have been inca- 
pable. He gave up the unfortunate town to the licence of his reck- 
less followers, and a scene of horror ensued which may be imagined, 
but must not be described. When their excesses had subsided he 
ordered a systematic pillage to be instituted ; while, to guard himself 
against any sudden attack, he repaired the shattered fortifications and 
remounted the ordnance. For a fortnight he held undisturbed pos- 
session of Porto Bello, provisioning his ships and conveying on 
board of them the accumulated plunder. Then, having lost many 
of his men, partly through the unhealthy climate and partly through 
their own debaucheries, he prepared for his departure, but hearing that 
the Governor of Panama was on the march to attack him with a con- 
siderable force, he picked out a hundred of his veterans and sallied 
forth to meet him. Concealing himself in a rocky defile, which 
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was Overgrown with luxuriant masses of foliage, he poured in upon the 
astonished Spaniards, as soon as they were involved in its recesses, 
a deadly fire, which struck them down by scores, and compelled 
them to retreat in great disorder. With only a handful of men the 
Governor returned to Panama; whence, with the characteristic 
arrogance of a “Spanish Don,” he sent a message to Morgan that, 
unless he immediately departed from Porto Bello, he would meet 
with no mercy when he captured him, as he hoped soon todo. In 
reply Morgan demanded a ransom of 150,000 dollars, or swore he 
would burn the town, blow up the forts, and put to the sword his 
prisoners of all ages and both sexes. 

The “haughty Spaniard ” refused to purchase the retreat of the 
buccaneers, and despatched a message to Cartagena, requesting the 
authorities to fit out some ships and block up the pirates in the river. 
They had none at their disposal. He disregarded, nevertheless, the 
entreaties of the unfortunate inhabitants of Porto Bello, who sent word 
that these rovers of the sea were not men but devils ; and that they 
fought with such fury that the Spanish officers had stabbed themselves 
in very despair at seeing a fortress, reputed impregnable, taken by a 
handful of assailants, when it should successfully have resisted a 
very much larger force. The Governor himself was astonished at 
the exploit, and sent to Morgan a courteous message, asking for a 
pattern of the arms with which 400 men had captured a well-fortified 
town. The buccaneer sent him a common pistol and a few ordinary 
bullets : “I beg your Excellency’s acceptance,” he said, “of this 
small pattern of the weapons with which I took Porto Bello. If you 
will keep them for a twelvemonth, I will come to Panama in person 
to fetch them.” The Governor rejoined: “I return the pistol, and 
thank you for the loan of it. But I beg of you not to give yourself 
the trouble of coming to Panama ; for I can assure you that you will 
not speed so well there as you have done at Porto Bello.” And, in 
a fine chivalrous spirit, he sent him a rich gold ring set with a costly 
emerald. 

Thus abandoned to themselves, the townsfolk of Porto Bello raised 
the ransom demanded by the buccaneer chief, who thereupon with- 
drew his men, and set sail for Jamaica. 

In 1669, having added to his fleet a 36-gun frigate, the “Oxford,” 
which had recently arrived from England, Morgan sailed for His- 
paniola. Lying in the harbour at the Isle de la Vaca (or Cow 
Island) was a French ship “ Le Cerf Volant,” mounting twenty-four 
iron guns and twelve of brass. On Morgan’s invitation, the captain 
and men showed a willingness to enlist under the black flag, but the 
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French officers would not accede to his terms. He at once deter- 
mined to have his revenge upon him, justifying his treachery by the 
allegation that their captain had plundered an English vessel of a 
quantity of provisions, and obtained from the Cuban authorities 
letters of marque in order to prey upon English commerce. Having 
invited the captain and officers to dine with him, he suddenly rose 
up, as the wine passed round, reproached his guests as thieves, and 
declared them to be prisoners. They were flung into irons, and he 
sent a boat on board “ Le Cerf Volant ” to take possession of her. 
Soon afterwards he summoned his captains to confer with him 
on what should be the primary object of their efforts, and proposed 
to them to sail towards the island of Savona, and there lie in wait 
for some rich argosies which were known to be on their homeward 
voyage. The council was held on board the “ Cerf Volant,” and con- 
cluded with a prolonged orgie, in which all on board joined. In the 
midst of the drunken revel the powder magazine ignited, and blew 
the ship into the air ; fragments of timber, beams, planks, guns, and 
mangled bodies falling again in a dreadful shower. Out of a crew 
of 600 men 370 perished ; but, strange to say, the officers escaped 
unhurt. This catastrophe made a deep impression on the English- 
men, who sought to excuse their carelessness by laying the blame on 
the shoulders of the French prisoners ; but it did not subdue their 
greed of gain. Eight days afterwards, Morgan commanded the 
bodies of the miserable wretches who had perished in the explosion 
to be searched for, as they floated on the sea, not however to give 
them the rites of Christian burial, but to strip them of their clothes 
and rings and ornaments of gold. He set sail thereafter for Savona, 
and, after experiencing a severe storm, reached the port of Orva, 
where he landed some of his men to draw water and collect fresh 
provisions. They killed a number of animals, and among them 
some horses. “ But the Spaniards, not well satisfied at their hunting, 
laid a stratagem for them, ordering 300 or 400 men to come from 
San Domingo, and desiring them to hunt in all the parts thereabout 
near the sea, that so, if any of the pirates should return, they might 
find no subsistence. Within a few days the same pirates returned to 
hunt, but, finding nothing to kill, a party of about fifty straggled 
further on into the woods; the Spaniards, who watched all their 
motions, gathered a great herd of cows, and set two or three men to 
keep them. The pirates, having spied them, killed a sufficient num- 
ber, and though the Spaniards could see them at a distance, yet they 
would not hinder them at present ; but as soon as they attempted 
to carry them away, they set upon them furiously, crying, ‘ /a/a 
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mata, or kill, kill. Thus the pirates were soon compelled to quit 
their prey and retreat to their ships ; but they did it in good order, 
retiring by degrees, and, when they had opportunity, discharging full 
volleys on the Spaniards, killing many of the enemy, though not 
without some loss. 

* The Spaniards, seeing their danger, endeavoured to save them- 
selves by flight, and carry off their dead and wounded companions ; 
the pirates, perceiving them flee, would not content themselves with 
what hurt they had already done, but pursued them speedily into the 
woods, and killed the greatest part of those that remained. Next 
day, Captain Morgan, extremely offended at what had passed [what 
delicious simplicity !], went himself, with 200 men, into the woods to 
seek for the rest of the Spaniards ; but, finding nobody, he avenged 
his wrath on the houses of the poor and miserable rustics that inhabit 
scatteringly those fields and woods, of which he burnt a great number. 
With this he returned to his ship something more satisfied in his mind 
for having done some considerable damage to the enemy, which was 
always his most ardent desire.” 

As all his ships had not joined, and his whole fighting force did 
not exceed 500 men, Morgan considered it prudent to abandon his 
original design ; and acting upon a suggestion of a notorious pirate, 
Pierre Picard, who had served under L’Olonois in an expedition against 
Maracaibo, he resolved on a second descent upon that ill-fated town. 
When he arrived in the lake or sea of that name he found, to his 
surprise, that his passage was opposed by a strong Spanish force, 
which poured a heavy fire upon his men while they were getting into 
their boats. Such mishaps, however, made little impression upon 
the impassive buccaneer chief. He ordered an immediate attack ; 
whereupon the enemy took to flight, after having laid a lighted 
fusee near the powder magazine, in the pious hope of blowing up 
the fortress and the pirates in it! But Morgan was on the alert ; 
his keen eye discovered the train when it was on the verge of 
explosion ; and, snatching up the burning match, he saved the lives 
of himself and his companions by his presence of mind. He found 
in the fort thirty quintals of powder, numerous guns and pikes, 
sixteen large cannon, and other war material, which he hastened to 
remove on board ship. 

The shallowness of the Maracaibo lake proved a serious im- 
pediment to the progress of the pirates; but Morgan’s patience 
was inexhaustible, his tenacity unfailing, and he enjoyed an abso- 
lute command over his reckless crews. Eventually, with a flotilla 
of canoes and small boats, which he had got together with incredible 
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effort, and piloted with incredible skill, he made his appearance 
before the town. To his deep vexation, it was deserted ; the whole 
population had fled. Next day he sent out a skirmishing party, who, 
after scouring the country-side, returned with some thirty unfortunate 
creatures, and fifty mules laden with merchandise. The prisoners 
were subjected to cruel tortures to make them reveal the hiding- 
places of the inhabitants and of their goods. Their limbs were 
stretched with cord, and they were then beaten with sticks. Others 
had burning matches thrust between their fingers. About the heads 
of others whipcord or matches were twisted till the veins swelled and 
the.eyes burst out. Others were strained, and rent, and twisted on 
the rack. Some faithful slaves who refused to betray their masters 
were cut into pieces while alive. By, these cruelties Morgan at last 
secured about one hundred of the principal families with all their 
wealth, and he then determined to sail for a place called after the 
famous rock of the Mediterranean—Gibraltar.. He was welcomed with 
round volleys of cannon-shot, but these rude compliments the reckless 
buccaneers regarded with laughing indifference—they were schooled 
to such a contempt for life. ‘‘ We must make a meal upon bitter 
things,” they said to one another, “ before we can enjoy the sweet- 
ness of the sugar which this place affords!” To be sure, not a few 
ef them might never have an opportunity. of savouring the sugar. 
But what of that? It was one of the tricks of destiny ; and, after 
all, there would be more for the survivors ! 

‘.» Early next day Morgan landed_his invincibies, and they advanced 
upon the town through a tange of forest growth which completely 
covered: their approach. At the glitter of their arms and the viru- 
lent: fiereeness of their aspect, the Spaniards lost heart, and, remem- 
bering-the atrocities of L’Olonois and his buccaneers, fled, despairing, 
from: the town. The only person who remained was a man of feeble 
wit, who, to the sharp interrogatories of the pirates, could answer 
only,.‘* I know nothing, I know nothing” ; but when put to the rack 
and jtortured, he cried in his agony, ‘‘ Torture me no more, and I 
will show you all my goods and my riches.” Under the delusion that 
he: was. a wealthy Spaniard who had pretended poverty and imbe- 
cility, they allowed him to lead them to a miserable hut, where, -with 
much pride, he displayed a few articles of pottery and half-a-dozen 
small coins.. The satire on the cupidity.of the buccaneers was unin- 
tentional, but it was complete, They asked him his name, and the 
poor fool, replied, ‘‘ Don Sebastian Sanchy ; and I am the butler of 
the Governor of Maracaibo.” Whether the buccaneers believed him 
or whether they thought he was jesting, I know not ; but they put 
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him again upon the rack, loaded his neck and feet with huge weights, 
and applied burning palm-leaves to his face. Thus they contrived 
to kill him off in half an hour. 

For five weeks the buccaneers held Gibraltar, and for five weeks 
practised almost every imaginable atrocity. Skirmishing parties were 
sent out daily, and daily returned with some of the fugitives, whom 
they plied with the most ingenious cruelties, apparently delighting 
in the invention of fresh tortures. Some poor wretches were nailed 
in all their nakedness to a cross, and scarred with burning matches ; 
others were hung up by the flesh and roasted alive. Or they were 
suspended by their arms, with heavy stones attached to their legs, 
so that every joint, muscle, and bone were distorted in the most 
frightful manner. Moaning, shivering, gasping, the victims of this 
barbarity lingered in dreadful agonies for four or five days, until some 
buccaneer, more merciful—or less ruthless—than his comrades, drew 
his sword or knife and terminated their sufferings. It is painful to 


reflect that these outrages cannot have been committed without the’ 


knowledge of Morgan, and though the position of a flibustier chief 
was not without its limits as to power and influence, it is difficult not 
to believe that he could have prevented them. 

Having extorted a ransom of 5,000 pieces of eight, Morgan 
abandoned Gibraltar, re-eembarked his men, and sailed down the 
lagoon to Maracaibo. There the information which awaited him 
disturbed for a moment even the composure of this prince of bucca- 
neers. Three great Spanish men-of-war had arrived off the mouth 
of the lake to oppose his passage, while the fortifications of the 
castle had been restored, and it was well provided with guns, men, 
and ammunition. He quickly recovered his characteristic impass*7e- 
ness. As if he commanded an overpowering force, he sent a lofty 
message to the Spanish commodore, demanding a large ransom for 


not burning to the ground the town of Maracaibo, to which the - 


Spaniard replied that he would permit him and his men to pass un- 
molested if they gave up all their booty, prisoners, and the slaves 
they had taken. Curtly rejecting these conditions, Morgan prepared 
to force the passage of the lagoon, and having equipped a formidable 
brélot, or fire-ship, he placed all his male prisoners in one barge ; 
all the women, plate, jewels, and bullion in another; and the re- 
mainder of the plunder on such craft as were most suitable for its 
reception. He'then exacted from his men an oath that they would 
fight to the last drop of their blood, and ask no quarter ; and at day- 
break on the 30th of April, 1669, hoisted sail and made towards the 
array of the Spaniards. 
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The fire-ship, which led the van, fell aboard the Spanish admiral, 
and enveloped him in flames. At this terrible spectacle, the second 
man-of-war steered towards the castle, where she was sunk by her 
own crew. The third, having no opportunity of escape, was captured 
by the buccaneers, who, having disposed of these formidable enemies, 
immediately landed and attacked the castle. Not that they expected 
to find any considerable amount of booty within its walls ; but that 
they thought it politic to impress the Spaniards with a belief in their 
invincible daring. ‘The Spaniards, however, fought with unusual 

seadiness. Encouraged by their admiral, they plied their guns with 

such vigour that the buccaneers durst not approach to plant their 
ladders against the walls, and, with a loss of 30 killed and 40 wounded, 
were compelled to re-embark and return to Maracaibo. 

Having refitted for his own use the captured Spanish man-of-war, 
Morgan sent another message to the admiral offering to spare the 
town for a ransom of 8,000 pieces of gold eight and 500 beeves. The 
admiral refused, but the authorities of Maracaibo were glad to be rid 
of their wild, fierce visitors on such (comparatively) moderate terms, 
and paid the ransom without further ado. The pirates then divided 
the money, and all the spoil they had collected, among the different 
ships ; and Morgan prepared to contest the passage from the lake 
into the open sea. When the lion’s skin was insufficient, the great 
buccaneer never hesitated to eke it out with the fox’s, and he resorted 
to.an ingenious stratagem to throw the Spaniards off their guard. 
He embarked a number of his men on board canoes, which immedi- 
ately rowed inshore as if to land their crews. Under the over- 
hanging boughs, however, they lay down in their boats, which after- 
wards returned to the ships with only two or three men at the oars, 
This pretended disembarkation was three or four times repeated, so 
as to deceive the Spaniards into a belief that the buccaneers meditated, 
under cover of night, a second attack upon the castle. As a measure 
of precaution, therefore, they removed most of their great guns from 
the seaward to the landward defences, leaving the former almost 
unarmed. 

It was a bright, clear, moonlit night, and with a soft silver lustre 
lying on earth and sea, the rovers, their canvas furled, dropped down 
the stream with the ebbing tide ; when near the castle, they suddenly 
opened all their sails as if by magic. The Spaniards, in frantic 
indignation, hastened to remove their guns from the landward side, 
and to open a swift fire; but a favourable wind carried the buccaneers 
out of range, with little loss of life or injury to their spars or rigging. 
Then they raised three tremendous cheers of ame mamas, and 
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Morgan discharged some great guns loaded with ball at the fort as 
an appropriate farewell. 

Encouraged by success, Morgan soon afterwards proclaimed a 
new expedition, and his fame was so widely spread, and there was 
so general a belief in his genius and fortune, that volunteers hastened 
from all quarters to serve under so capable a leader. ‘Towards the 
close of 1670, he found himself in command of no fewer than thirty- 
seven ships, manned by 2,200 hardy and experienced mariners. His 
own vessel mounted twenty-eight guns; others carried twenty, 
eighteen, and sixteen guns; the smallest had four. His supply of 
‘Ammunition was very extensive, and included stench-pots, fire-balls, 
and hand grenades. I suppose that since the days when the 
Norsemen, under Hroff, invaded France, and the Jutes, under 
Hengst and Horsa, descended upon England, so large an armada 
had never been collected for purely piratical objects. 

Yet there was a method in Morgan’s piracy. Like Drake and 
Hawkins, he made war against Spain only. Having divided his fleet 
into two squadrons, one under himself, the other under a vice- 
admiral, he issued commissions or letters-patent to his captains to 
practise any kind of hostility against the Spanish nation, to capture 
what Spanish ships they could, either in the open sea or in harbours, 
jus “as if they were the open and declared enemies of the King of 
England, Charles II., my master.” Here we see that Morgan fully 
acknowledged his allegiance to the English Crown, and it is evident 
that his piracy was but an irregular outcome of the old traditional 
hostility between England and Spain, which had originated in a curious 
combination of religious fervour and commercial jealousy. Morgan 
was the successor of Drake and Hawkins, without their chivalry and 
religious enthusiasm. He preyed wholly upon the Spaniards, and 
seems to have thought that in doing so he was acting like a patriot, 
and meriting the commendation of his sovereign; who, indeed, is 
reported to have greatly encouraged and shared in his enterprises, 
and eventually made him a baronet, and, it is said, Governor of 
Jamaica. 

To insure the swift and willing obedience of his followers, Morgan 
drew up formal articles of agreement, which were signed by the 
captains and officers on the part of the men. To himself, as admiral, 
was assigned one-hundredth part of all the booty taken. Every 
captain was allowed to draw the shares of eight men for the expenses 
of his ship, besides his own share. Every surgeon was to receive, in 
addition to his pay, 200 pieces of eight for his medicine chests, and 
every carpenter roo pieces of eight besides his wages. The carpenter 
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was of course a very valuable and important personage. The follow- 
ing rewards and compensations were decreed: For the loss of both 
legs, 1,500 pieces of eight, or fifteen shares ; for the loss of both hands, 
1,800 pieces of eight, or eighteen shares ; for one leg, 600 pieces of 
eight, or six shares ; for a hand, the same as for a leg ; and for the 
loss of an eye, 100 pieces of eight, or one share. Whoever dis- 
tinguished himself in fight, either by being the first to enter any port, 
or to haul down the Spanish colours and hoist the English, was to 
be rewarded with a gratuity of fifty pieces of eight. 

It was Morgan’s design to carry out with this powerful armada 
his promised visit to Panama; but as that rich and famous city was 
situated on the west or Pacific coast of the isthmus, it would be 
necessary to leave the fleet in some convenient harbour on the eastern 
side, and traverse the isthmus with his crews on foot. The route was 
unknown, but he calculated on obtaining native guides. The enter- 
prise was hazardous, but he believed that the Spaniards would be 
unprepared against a sudden attack. As a preliminary, however, he 
considered it indispensable to recapture from the Spaniards the 
island of St. Catherine, to form his base of operations, and hoisting 
the royal standard of England at his own masthead, while his vice- 
admiral carried the blood-red flag of the sea-rovers emblazoned with 
the white cross, he sailed from Cape Tiburin on December 16. 

After a rapid passage Morgan arrived at St. Catherine’s, which 
the Spaniards had converted into a penal settlement. “Here are large 
quantities of pigeons at certain seasons; it is watered by four rivulets, 
whereof two are always dry in summer; here is no trade nor commerce 
exercised by the inhabitants, neither do they plant more fruits ‘than 
what are necessary for human life, though the country would make 
very good plantations of tobacco of considerable profit, were it 
cultivated.” Landing a thousand men, the buccaneer chief sent 
word to the Spanish governor that, if within a few hours he did not 
surrender, with all his men, he swore to him and to all who were in 
his company, that he would most certainly put them to the sword. 
The terrified governor at once gave in, but stipulated that, in order 
to save the honour of the garrison, a pretended engagement should 
take place. Accordingly, it was arranged that Morgan should attack 
by night, but the governor should feign to retreat from one fort to 
another, and that Morgan’s troops should then intercept and capture 
him. Both sides were to keep up an active musketry fire, but the 
guns were to be loaded only with powder. This strange farce was 
actually played out. The guns vented an ineffectual roar. The 
buccaneers, fully armed, advanced to the assault ; the forms of war- 
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fare were observed without any serious fighting; the Spaniards 
surrendered ; and, without the loss of a single man, Morgan found 
himself in possession of St. Catherine. 

“This island being taken by this unusual stratagem, and all things 
put in order, the pirates made a new war against the poultry, cattle, 
and all sorts of victuals they could find, for some days scarce think- 
ing of anything else than to kill, roast and eat, and make what good 
cheer they could; if wood were wanting, they pulled down the 
houses and made fires with the timber, as had been done before in 
the field. Next day they numbered all the prisoners they had taken 
upon the island, who were found to be, in all, 459 persons, men, 
women, and children ; viz., 190 soldiers of the garrison, 40 inhabit- 
ants who were married, 43 children; 34 slaves belonging to the king, 
with 8 children ; 8 banditti ; 39 negroes belonging to private persons, 
with 27 female blacks, and 54 children. The pirates disarmed all 
the Spaniards, and sent them out immediately to the plantations to 
search for provisions, leaving the women in the church to exercise 
their devotions.” 

There were two forts on the island, armed, in all, with 60 guns, 
and placed in positions of such great natural strength that they might 
easily have been held against a much larger force than the buccaneer 
chief commanded. Besides a large store of muskets and hand- 
grenades, which eventually proved very serviceable, the buccaneers 
found in the arsenal upwards of 300 quintals of powder, all of which 
they conveyed on board their ships ; such guns as they could not make 
use of they spiked. The forts were demolished, with the exception 
of that of St. Jerome, into which Morgan threw a strong garrison. 
Among the prisoners he selected three to act as his guides across the 
isthmus, promising them their liberty on his return to Jamaica, and 
equal shares in the booty. “ These propositions the banditti accepted 
very readily, promising to serve him faithfully, especially one of the 
three, who was the greatest rogue, thief, and assassin among them, 
and deserved for his crimes to be broken alive on the wheel. This 
wicked fellow had a great ascendency over the other two, and domi- 
neered over them as he pleased, they not daring to disobey his 
orders.” 

Four ships and a large pinnace, under Vice-Admiral Bradley, were 
despatched in advance to reduce Chagres. After a three days’ voyage 
they sighted the castle, which the Spaniards called St. Lawrence ; 
it crowned the summit of a precipice at the river mouth, and on 
almost every sidé was inaccessible. The Spaniards opened fire 
as soon as the pirate-squadron hove in sight; but, instead of assailing 
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the position from the sea, the buccaneers landed about a mile from 
the castle, with a view of attacking it on the landward side, where the 
defences were least formidable. 

Their advance lay through a forest, where the track was much 
impeded by intertangles of liane and parasite, by swamp and morass ; 
and, though their guides served them faithfully, it was two hours past 
noon when they debouched in front of the castle. At first they were 
greatly harassed by the fire of the enemy, but with their swords in 
one hand and their grenades or “ fire-balls” in the other, they rv shed 
on impetuously, showing their usual indifference to danger. The 
Spaniards offered a stout resistance, firing briskly and shouting, 
“Come on, ye English dogs, enemies to God and our king! Let 
your companions that are in the rear come on also ; you shall not go 
to Panama this bout!” After a vain effort to scale the walls, Bradley 
fell back, and rested until nightfall in the nearest covert. With the 
first darkness his men renewed the assault, endeavouring to burn down 
the palisades with their fire-balls. Their success was finally due to 
a strange accident. One of them, being wounded with an arrow, 
pulled it desperately from his flesh, and winding some cotton round 
it thrust it into his musket, and contemptuously shot it back into the 
fort. The cotton, ignited by the powder, set fire to the palm leaf 
thatch on the roofs of some buildings near at hand, and, the flames 
spreading, the gunpowder magazine blew up, causing great destruc- 
tion and a panic among the Spaniards. The buccaneers rallied again 
to the attack, and through gaps in the palisades forced their way with 
dauntless courage, overcame the defence, and after a desperate and 
prolonged contest, in which the governor and nearly all his men 
perished, captured the castle. It cost them, however, one hundred 
of their number killed and seventy wounded, ‘The vehement nature 
of the struggle is shown by the fact that the killed actually out- 
numbered the wounded. 

Only thirty prisoners were taken, but from them the bucca- 
neers obtained much valuable information. They learned that the 
Governor of Panama was apprised of Morgan’s projected expedition, 
that he had therefore reinforced the castle of Chagres with 164 men, 
and poured in large supplies of provisions and ammunition ; further, 
that he had laid several ambuscades along the Chagres river, and 
that he had collected an army of 3,600 men with which to oppose the 
buccaneers under the walls of Panama. 

Morgan did not delay at St. Catherine after he was apprised of 
the capture of Chagres, but before setting sail he embarked all the 
provisions he could collect, besides large quantities of maize and 
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cassava. He arrived in the river of Chagres in eight days. So great 
was the joy of the buccaneers when they saw the English flag flying 
on the castle battlements that, in their excitement, they ran four of 
their ships ashore at the very mouth of the river. The crews and 
cargoes, however, were saved. 

The buccaneers welcomed their daring chief into the castle with 
shouts and acclamations. He, with his usual energy, at once set the 
prisoners to work on the repair of the fortifications. In the river he 
found some small vessels which were used for the transport of 
merchandise into the interior. These he manned with 150 of his 
men ; he garrisoned the castle with 500, and then, at the head of a 
force of 1,200, he set out on his Panama expedition (August 18, 
1670) in thirty-two large canoes and fire-boats, most of which were 
armed with heavy guns. 

The first day they moved six leagues up the river, halting for the 
night at a place called De los Braus. The second day they came to 
Cruz de Juan Gallys, where they were compelled to leave their boats 
and canoes, the river having sunk very low owing to prolonged 
drought, and the channel being obstructed by blown-down and riven 
trunks of trees. Moreover, their guides told them that about two 
leagues further they would come into a tract of country favourable 
for their advance by land. Leaving 160 men in charge of the boats, 
that they might be available in case of necessity, Morgan disembarked 
his force and began his march ; but the track was so bad and difficult 
that he thought it advisable to transport at least a part of his company 
in canoes to a point further up the river called Cedro Bueno. On the 
fourth day the greater portion of the expedition advanced by land 
led by one of the guides, while the other guides conducted the rest 
by river. About noon they arrived at ‘Torna Cavellos, and the guide 
of the course declared that he could see an ambuscade ahead. The 
necessary precautions were immediately taken, but on pushing 
forward the buccaneers were disgusted to find that the Spaniards 
had fled, leaving behind them only a few leather bags and some 
crumbs of bread on the ground where they had been dining. 
Hunger, however, like necessity, knows no laws, and the famished 
pirates eagerly made a meal off the leather bags. 

At night they reached Torna Musini, and found another . 
ambuscade, which, like the former, was deserted. They searched the 
neighbouring woods with wolfish eyes, but could nowhere detect “the 
least crumb of sustenance,” the Spaniards having carefully removed 
every kind of provision. ‘ Here, again, he was happy who had 
reserved since noon any bit of leather to make his supper off, 
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drinking after it a good draught of water for his comfort. Some, 
who never were out of their mothers’ kitchens, may ask how these 
pirates could eat and digest those pieces of leather, so hard and dry. 
To whom I answer that, could they once experience what hunger, or 
rather famine, is, they would find the way, as the pirates did. For 
these first sliced it in pieces, then they beat between two stones, and 
rubbed it, after dipping it in water to make it supple and tender. 
Lastly, they scraped off the hair and broiled it. Being thus cooked, 
they cut it into small morsels and ate it, helping it down with 
frequent gulps of water, which by good fortune they had at hand.” 

The fifth day of their laborious journey brought them to Baracoa, 
where they found traces of another empty ambuscade. After a long 
search they came upon a cave, which seemed to have been very 
recently excavated, and in the interior they found, to their great joy, 
two sacks of wheat, meal, and the like, with a couple of large jars of 
wine, and some fruits called “ platanes.” Morgan caused this small 
supply to be carefully distributed among his famished men, who, 
refreshed and reinvigorated, marched oa with more hopeful courage 
than ever, the invalids being carried on board the canoes. 

Partly by land, and partly by water, these buccaneering, flibus- 
tiering heroes continued their marvellous enterprise, their flagging 
spirits being constantly revived by the speech and example of 
their leader. They were nevertheless compelled to take frequent 
intervals of rest, the track was so difficult, and their feebleness so 
extreme. Arriving at noon on the sixth day at a plantation in which 
stood a barn full of maize, they literally flung themselves upon it 
like a horde of rats, beat down the door, and greedily devoured the 
maize until they could eat no longer. The seventh day saw them 
across the river; and, passing along the bank on the other side, they 
came to a burning village, which its inhabitants, before abandoning, 
had set on fire. On the ninth day they reached the crest of a steep 
ascent, and with infinite joy and thankfulness saw outspread before 
them, like a vast expanse of molten gold, the broad Pacific, and they 
knew then that their toilsome enterprise was nearly at an end. Into 
the lowlands, rich and smiling, the famished adventurers descended 
with a rapid step, and, seizing on the cattle which grazed idly among 
the fertile pastures, they slaughtered them, and lighted great fires, 
and roasted huge joints of beef, and made a truly Homeric feast. 
Towards dusk they came in view of the gilded spires of Panama, and, 
regarding the fair city as already their prize and capture, caused their 
trumpets to blow and their drums to roll, and encamped themselves 
like warriors after a victory. 
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Next day the victory was theirs, and so was the fair Queen of the 
Pacific, but not until after a bloody battle and a stern resistance, 
which tried their mettle to the uttermost. Gallantly the Spaniards 
fought, and great was their numerical preponderance ; yet Morgan’s 
comparatively small force—it could not have exceeded 1,000 men— 
overcame their defence, and broke into the city, after a terrible 
carnage. Morgan delivered it over to instant pillage. Probably he 
could not have done otherwise if he had wished, for the mood of his 
desperadoes must have been a dangerous one at the end of that hard 
day’s fighting, and after so much suffering and privation. However 
this may be, Panama was plundered and set on fire, either by the 
Spaniards themselves or by the buccaneers. For three weeks 
Morgan abode among its ashes, defying the Spanish authorities 
to attempt its recapture; and finally, when he had collected 
all the booty that the city and the district could be made to 
afford, marched away quite at his ease, with upwards of 600 
prisoners, and a convoy of 175 beasts of burden, loaded with treasure 
of gold, silver, and precious stones. He reached Chagres in safety 
on March 9, and thus successfully completed an enterprise which, as 
it seems to me, is almost unequalled for daring, skill, and sustained 
energy in the whole history of human adventure. 


W. H. DAVENPORT ADAMS. 





SOME FRENCH ANA. 


T is probably true that for most of us only a blurred impressionist 
view of history remains from the books of our youth, with 
here and there a more distinct vision of some saying or fact, often 
of extreme insignificance, which has succeeded in effecting permanent 
iodgment in the memory. The reason, doubtless, is that the writers 
of the children’s guides to history, out of the pity of their hearts, 
relieved, or tried to relieve, the dulness of the fare they offered us 
with compensating anecdotes to beguile or reward the unsuspicious 
scholar. But it is unfortunate that these anecdotes should often 
remain, in consequence, the most solid part of our historical know- 
ledge, for nothing, generally, has less history about them ; and a 
hundred persons probably still believe, for example, that the Duke 
of Clarence was drowned in a butt of Malmsey wine, for one who 
traces the legend to its origin, to his body having been thrown into 
the Thames near the Tower of London in a cask that had once held 
wine of that name. 

It is certainly not a cheerful thought to reflect how few of the best 
known facts of this sort, how few celebrated sayings, would stand a 
really critical examination into their origin, or a comparison with the 
anecdotes of ancient history preserved to us by Plutarch, Valerius 
Maximus, or Macrobius. Even in them, and especially in Plutarch, 
the same story is repeatedly told of different individuals, so that no 
one can say, for instance, who really was the self-controlled hero 
who, when his slave had angered him, exclaimed “I should beat 
you, were I not angry.” 

So the story told by Froissart of Edward III. falling as he landed 
on the coast of France, and turning the bad omen into a happy 
augury by the remark, “This land desires me,” is told with so little 
variation of William the Conqueror landing in England, and of Cesar 
landing in Africa, that we may fairly suspect it to belong to none of 
them, but to have been periodically resuscitated whenever occasion 
rendered its reappearance appropriate. And so again some suspicion 
must attach to the story of Sir Philip Sydney and the water at the 
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battle of Zutphen, from its resemblance to a very similar story 
narrated of Alexander the Great. But the first occasion or 
the first inventor of these historical stories remains generally lost 
to fame. 

Into the Ana, however, of French history such an inquiry as is 
here hinted at has been already made by M. Fournier, in his 
excellent work entitled “L’Esprit dans l’Histoire,” with the result, 
if we follow his guidance, of a somewhat startling havoc in our 
English impressions of French history, and a feeling perhaps of some 
mental loss in the gain of literal truth. What becomes, for instance, 
of our idea of Francis I. without the famous “ All is lost save 
honour,” after the battle of Pavia? or of Louis XIV. without 
“The State is myself” or “The Pyrenees are no longer”? Is 
there any English history of France without these, or that would not 
feel itself the poorer without them ? Yet these must be among our first 
jettisons, if we care at all for history as truth, and not as a mere col- 
lection of anecdotes of which the pleasure they afford is the first 
consideration. Much indeed may be said for the latter point of 
view, but let our present concern be absolute veracity. What then 
Francis I. really wrote to his mother, though both Chateaubriand 
and Sismondi tell the familiar story, began as follows :—‘‘ To inform 
you of the real state of my misfortune, of all things nothing is left to 
me but honour and my life, which is safe ; and in order that in our 
adversity this news may give you some comfort, I have entreated to 
be left alone to write this letter, and the same has been graciously 
accorded me.” The famous phrase Z’Z¢at cest moi belongs more 
probably to Queen Elizabeth than to Louis XIV., for whose having 
said it on the occasion of his appearance before the Parliament with 
a hunting whip and in hunting costume there seems to be no 
authority. And, in spite of Voltaire, it was the Spanish ambassador 
who in 1700 spoke, in reference to the permission of the new King 
of Spain to the young courtiers to follow him into Spain, of the 
Pyrenees being levelled ; and the phrase, slightly altered, was after- 
wards attributed to Louis XIV., as addressed by him to the Duke of 
Anjou before the latter started to reign in Spain. 

The historical conception of characters may clearly be quite 
falsified by the habit of attaching to them certain sayings that seem 
to accord well enough with a general idea of them, the general idea 
itself being often to a large extent founded on the anecdotes. This 
fact is verified abundantly in the case of Louis XIV. Thus, for 
instance, he is often said to have consoled a courtier who had 
received some offence with a phrase to which his grandfather, 
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Henri IV., has a prior claim—*“ Asa friend I offer you my arm ; as 
master I premise you justice.” Nor did Louis say to Boileau, in 
thanking him for his “ Passage of the Rhine,” “ That is fine, and I 
should praise you more if you had praised me less.” “I should 
praise your work more if it praised me less” has its real home in the 
‘Memoirs of Queen Marguerite,” who in these terms thanked 
Brantéme for his chapter in praise of her in his “ Dames Illustres.” 
And there is a pretty story of Louis’ answer to the English 
ambassador when the latter, in 1714, complained of some naval con- 
structions as contrary to treaties: “ I have always been master in my 
own country, sometimes in other peoples’ ; do not remind me of it.” 
Yet this anecdote was admitted to be false by Henault, who was 
primarily responsible for its circulation. 

M. Fournier dwells with justice on the political importance to a king 
of France of the power to deliver himself of doms mots ; and Louis XIV. 
undoubtedly possessed this power to a greater extent than Louis XV. 
or Louis XVI. In fact the latter actually paid a considerable sum to 
the Marquis de Pezay for supplying him with answers for anticipated 
contingencies. Thus the Prince de Ligne declares he was present 
when Louis received great credit for words uttered in accordance 
with the Marquis’s instructions. The latter had thus given them in 
a letter: “Your Majesty is soon going to some horseraces ; you 
will find a notary writing down wagers between the Count d’Artois 
and the Duke of Orleans. Say, Sire, when you see him: ‘ Why this 
man? Needs there writing between gentlemen? The word of honour 
is enough.’” There is something truly absurd in the idea of the king 
actually uttering these words in a pompous voice and with great 
effect in the very event for which they had been prepared. 

Louis XV. suffered for want of a Marquis de Pezay, for he never 
achieved reputation for the wit of his tongue, and the sayings ascribed 
to him are of doubtful authenticity. It was not the king, but the 
Pompadour, for instance, who gave utterance to the celebrated 
Apres nous le déluge, which expressed so well both the spirit and the 
presentiment of his reign. But the king did probably say, when the 
remains of Madame de Pompadour were about to be taken from 
Versailles to Paris, and the rain was pouring down, ‘‘ The Mar- 
chioness will not have fine weather for her journey.” 

The phrase by which Henri IV. is best remembered is, “ Paris 
(or “the crown”) is well worth a mass,” supposed to have expressed 
the political justification for his change of faith. But in reality it was 
not the king who said it, but Sully, his minister, and in quite another 
reference. When the king asked him why he did not, like himself, 
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go to mass, Sully is said to have replied, “Sire, the crown is well 
worth a mass.” 

In historical pictures Sully is generally represented as consider- 
ably older than his master, whereas the king was the older by seven 
years. But the pictorial art should, perhaps, be allowed some licence 
in the matter of history. It is a question of degree ; but when we 
meet with pictures of Leonardo da Vinci dying at Fontainebleau in 
the arms of Francis I., and it is proved conclusively that, wherever 
the great painter died, the king at the date in question was at St. 
Germain-en-Laye, it seems permissible to raise a protest And on 
the supposed occasion, it is said that Francis, observing looks of dis- 
dain among his courtiers, rebuked their thoughts by saying: “I 
can make nobles when I please, and even very great seigneurs ; but 
God alone can make a man like him we are about to lose.” But to 
how many other princes has not this sentiment been attributed? 
And who shall say whether it was ever really spoken? 

But it is as often ignoble as generous sentiments that are falsely put 
into the mouths of kings. Louis XIII., when Cinq Mars was con- 
demned to death, could hardly have said, “ I should like to see the face 
he is cutting at this moment on the scaffold,” for owing to an accident 
to the executioner which necessitated a postponement, the king could 
not have known when it took place ; and the saying seems to be a cor- 
ruption of some words spoken by the Duc d’Alengon with reference 
to the death of the Comte de Saint-Aignan in atumult at Antwerp, 
in January, 1583. So the saying attributed by Brantéme to Charles 
IX. before the corpse of Coligny : “ The scent of an enemy is always 
good,” is the same saying that Louis XI. is made to utter in Scott’s 
* Quentin Durward,” but of which the first author was really Vitellius. 
Nor is Brant6me more correct in ascribing to Charles IX. the senti- 
ment that ‘‘ against rebels it is cruel to be humane and humane to be 
cruel ;” for it belonged originally, according to d’Aubigné, to the 
sermons of Corneille Muis, Bishop of Bitonte, whence Catherine 
de Medicis derived it and employed it as a favourite precept in her 
advice to her son. At any rate the son made the lesson his own ; 
and in fact, whether in that form or another, the sentiment has always 
been among the primary political maxims of the powers that be. 

But it seems to be very doubtful whether Charles IX. really fired 
at the Huguenots at the massacre of Saint Bartholomew, in spite of 
the authority of Brantéme, or of the Marquis de Tessé, who is said 
to have had the fact from the very gentleman who loaded his musket. 
It is very difficult to identify the position of the window from which 
he fired, which is sometimes placed in the Louvre, and sometimes 
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in the Petit Bourbon ; nor are these difficulties of topography sur- 
mounted by the testimony either of Brantéme or of d’Aubigné, for 
neither of them was in Paris at the date of the massacre, and, as a 
line of Mr. Browning has it, 


No truth was ever told the second day. 


It is seldom even told the first day, and falsehood, from the 
nature of the case, smothers all events of importance from their birth. 
Therefore, on the whole, it is fair to give Charles IX. the benefit of 
the doubt of one of the most flagrant crimes in history. 

In the same way some of the cruelties associated with the name 
of Louis XI. vanish on a closer inspection. Because his father, 
Charles VII., died of a disease which prevented his taking food, 
tradition so far enlarged on the fact as to assume that the king 
preferred to die of hunger rather than accept nourishment, which he 
feared might be poisoned, fromhisson. Itisnot true that Louis XL, 
in seeking for refinements of cruelty, invented iron-barred cages for 
his prisoners, for these had been in use long before in Italy and 
Spain. Nor is the horrible story of the execution of the Duc de 
Nemours, and his children made to stand beneath the bleeding 
scaffold, supported by any contemporary historian. Of doubtful 
authenticity, too, is the anecdote of Louis’ answer to St. Francis de 
Paul, when the latter said, “Sire, I go to pray God for the repose of 
your Majesty’s soul.” “Oh! pray only for my body ; one must not 
pray for too much at once.” 

It is not difficult to understand how false stories arise. Mistake 
has much to say to them ; direct transfer a good deal ; but positive 
invention has probably most of all. We may read, for instance, in 
M. ‘Thiers’ History, that Napoleon, when dying, said, “I go to rejoin 
Kleber, Desaix, Lannes, Massena, Bessitres, Duroc, Ney... . 
They will come to meet me. . . . We shall talk of our exploits . . 
unless there, as here below, they are afraid of seeing so many 
soldiers together.” But this is asserted to have all been the invention 
of a French writer who thought this embellishment of facts perfectly 
reasonable. So with the words supposed to have been addressed by 
the Abbé Edgeworth to Louis XVI. just before his execution, “Son 
of St. Louis, rise to heaven.” It was invented for effect the evening 
of the execution, by the editor of the Républicain Francais, and was 
soon spread all over Paris, the Abbé himself being among the last to 
hear it, and always, when questioned about it, positively denying it. 
And it was the journalist Querlon who, in 1765, first invented and 
published as Mary Stuart’s, the song so often repeated over the 
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world, beginning “ Adieu, plaisant pays de France, O ma patrie, La 
plus chérie,’? &c. In Brant6éme’s affecting narrative of the occasion, 
all she said was, “ Adieu, France, adieu, France, never methinks 
shall I see thee again.” The song was only Querlon’s embellishment. 

To descend from the words said by, or in connection with, kings, 
to those associated with some of their more distinguished subjects ; 
the phrase attributed to Rabelais when dying, “ Draw the curtain, 
the farce is over,” is said to have been the utterance of the Athenian 
philosopher Demonax, of whom so delightful a picture is drawn in 
Lucian. 

The saying ascribed to Molitre, “ Je prends mon bien on je le 
trouve,” has served as an excuse for a host of literary plagiarists, who 
under the zgis of his name take for their own whatever and wherever 
they please. But Molitre said nothing of the sort, or rather he said 
it with the addition of a little syllable that makes all the difference. 
Cyrano, a companion of Molitre’s youth, in a comedy played at 
Paris called the Pédant Joué, inserted a scene derived from conversa- 
tion with Moliére. In later days Molitre determined to make use 
of his early idea in the Fourberies de Scapin, and it was with reference 
to this particular scene that he said: “I take back (reprends) my 
property where I find it.” 

The famous “ Cherchez la femme,” applicable so generally to 
mysterious conduct in life, is, it appears, not a French proverb at 
all, but a Spanish one, reduced to form by the Spanish king, Charles 
III., who even went so far at last as to ask simply, “ What is her 
name?” whenever occasion justified the application of the proverb. 
Other words, of similar tendency, that have become a proverb are 
the lines : 


Souvent femme varie ; 
Bien fol est qui sy fie— 


lines said to have been written with a diamond by Francis I. on a 
window in the castle of Chambord. But this appears to be all a 
romance that has grown round Brantéme’s narrative. Brantéme is 
the only writer who speaks of the inscription as an eye-witness, and 
all that he was shown in the king’s room at Chambord was a writing 
in large letters at the side of the window, Zoute femme varie. 

A worldwide celebrity attaches to the saying, //n’y a pas de héros 
pour son valet de chambre, and English writers, when quoting it, 
generally quote it as Voltaire’s ; but in reality it was first said by M. 
Cornuel, who had the art of expressing things with admirable point 
and terseness. Montaigne, it is true, had said before, “Few men 
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have been admired by their servants ;” but the truth, so expressed, 
would never have made its reputation. There could not be a better 
illustration than this of the difference between the same thing when 
said commonly and when said well. There is a deep abyss between 
the two, yet so near are they that the better might often seem to be 
but borrowed from the worse. 

The same thing is conspicuous again in La propriété cest le vol, 
for which of course Prudhomme is famous. But is it fair to charge 
him with having robbed Brissot, who in his “ Philosophical Researches 
on the right of Property on Robbery considered in nature” had 
written, “Exclusive property is a robbery in nature”? He may 
have read it and unconsciously remembered it, but Brissot’s sentence 
had long been dead, when Prudhomme gave it new and permanent 
life. 

“The king reigns and does not govern,” which has since done 
duty over the world for the general conception of constitutional 
monarchy, and of the proper attitude of constitutional monarchs, was 
first written by M. Thiers in one of the early numbers of the Vationa/, 
founded at the beginning of 1830, shortly before the monarchy of 
Charles X. fell, from the very fact of trespassing beyond the bounds 
of constitutionai government. 

The expression, the juste milieu, was the creation of Charles’s suc- 
cessor, Louis-Philippe, who used the words in the early days of his 
reign to the deputies of Gaillac : ‘ We shall endeavour to keep our- 
selves in a juste miliew equally removed from abuses of the royal 
power and from the excesses of the popular power.” But that too 
ended in a revolution at last. 

“It is the beginning of the end,” is attributed to Talleyrand as 
having been so. truthfully predicted by him of the situation of the 
Hundred Days. But the first time Talleyrand heard it was when he 
was complimented on it by M. de Vitrolles, and then he saw no 
reason for disavowing the paternity. Private individuals not infre- 
quently obtain life and credit for their happy ideas by ascribing them 
to some renowned spirit of the time, and this seems especially to 
have happened to Talleyrand, who did not, and often could not, 
disown the authorship. This happened in the case of the saying : 
“ Speech was given to man to disguise his thought,” which M. Harel 
really invented, but according to his custom started in the world 
under Talleyrand’s name in the Vain Jaune, and which then never 
afterwards he could succeed in reclaiming. But Voltaire was the 
first to express the idea. 

No doubt Talleyrand said a great number of wise and witty things, 
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only not the things that are most generally put down to him. The 
Talleyrandana, published in the rare and small volume the “ Album 
perdu,” consist for the most part of stories scattered through a 
number of books that had seen the light long before Talleyrand. 
Thus the “‘ Album” attributes to Talleyrand the appropriate phrase 
with regard to the émigrés : “ They have learnt nothing and forgotten 
nothing.” But the antithesis had been used before in a letter from 
le Chevalier de Panat, in the year 1796 ; and who shall say whether 
never before ? 

A few military anecdotes of celebrity may serve to terminate this 
review of the more historical Ana of France, Will there ever be 
again such a battle as that of Fontenoy, when, a very short distance 
dividing the French and English armies, Lord Charles Hay advanced 
from the English ranks, and shouted: “ Gentlemen of the French 
guards, shoot,” and the Comte d’Auteroches, advancing to meet him 
and saluting him courteously with his sword, replied : ‘‘ Monsieur, 
we never shoot the first, shoot yourselves”? This was in accordance 
with the old French military custom to allow the enemy the advantage 
of the first fire ; but it would appear from this story that the English 
did the same. Would either side do the same now? It was the 
same Comte d’Auteroches who at the siege of Maestricht replied to 
some one who maintained that the town was impregnable: “ That 
word, sir, is not French.” The saying was afterwards transferred to 
the word “ impossible.” 

At the battle of Waterloo, did anyone really utter the famous 
sentence : “ The Guard dies and does not surrender”? A grenadier 
declared that he heard Cambronne say this twice, but Cambronne 
himself rejected it as absurd, for the excellent reason that he did 
surrender and was not dead, and at a public banquet many years 
later he openly disavowed it. General Alava, who was present when 
Cambronne surrendered his sword to Colonel Halkett, declared that 
he did not open his mouth save to ask for a surgeon to heal his 
wounds. One cannot but suspect that the grenadier in question 
possessed a lively and happy imagination ; a faculty which on a 
battle-field naturally finds itself particularly at ease. The field of 
battle is indeed pre-eminently the field for the sceptic. 

But the whole field of history may be his happy hunting-ground, 
as the preceding anecdotes indicate. The same stories are evidently 
transmitted from generation to generation with very little change 
beyond that of name and place. Contemporary evidence about the 
same fact is generally at issue, and, even if it is not, it is perhaps all 
traceable to one source that is more likely to be tainted than pure. 
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We have only to observe how the sayings and doings of our own time 
are attributed to divers individuals, how the most ancient stories are 
served up afresh with the celebrities of to-day, and how conflicting 
are the opinions and reports concerning the most public events, to 
estimate at their proper value the contemporaneous testimonies of 
bygone days, before false rumour had anything to fear from the 
possible corrections of a vigilant public press. In reading all history, 
therefore, an attitude of suspense is the most befitting. We must 
accept all it tells us with the feeling that perhaps the facts were 
really very different from their representation, and that the explana- 
tion offered of them is probably distorted and one-sided. “ L’histoire 
nest qu'une fable convenue,” as some French writer has well said, ex- 
presses the spirit in which we should study our histories, even the best. 
But they need not for that be any the less entertaining or instructive. 
Though we may seldom feel absolutely sure of the original author of 
this or that saying, or of the actor on a particular occasion, the ordi- 
nary version may yet supply us with edification ; and we may fairly 
console ourselves with the reflection that, even if the thing said or 
done be a fiction altogether, humanity is none the poorer for holding 
it among its cherished traditions, without inquiring too minutely into 
its strict historical veracity. 
J. A. FARRER. 
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4 NATION “FATHERED BY A 
MIGHTY PAST.” 


Choose this time 
To talk of birth as of inherited rage— 
Deep down, volcanic, fatal, bursting forth 
From under hard-taught reason. —SPANISH GyPsy. 
Oh, you merciful men, 
Pick up coarse griefs and fling them in the face 
Of us whom life with long descent has trained 
To subtler pains. SPANISH GyPsy. 


HE average Englishman believes that Ireland had had nothing 

but a barbaric Past when Henry II. attempted the conquest of 
the Sister-Isle. If the modern Briton’s “untutored mind” is not 
absolutely a blank on the subject, he imagines that the “natives” at 
the time of the Anglo-Norman invasion (A.D. 1170) were savages— 
without law, without order, without a history, utterly unlearned, 
having no crafts or arts, and none of the graces of life beyond a 
certain barbaric gorgeousness of costume, due to their bright dyes 
and the large employment of the skins.of wild animals in their 
clothing,—and some skill and courage in the use of arms. This 
typical Saxon reads a sentence,—say, this sentence of Mr. Arthur 
Galton’s : “In these [ancient Irish] legends we are taken back to 
the earliest traditions which have been handed down in the human 
family, and we find them as they exist among the people who, of all 
the western nations, are the most unchanged ;” and, reading, his 
mind receives a shock ; but he recovers quickly, reflecting : ‘‘ There's 
some mistake here. Irish traditions cannot be very early traditions, 
for we didn’t go over, there till the twelfth or fourteenth century ; and 
it was, of course, under English rule that the Irish emerged from 
utter darkness. As for the Irish being unchanged,” he goes on to 
reflect, ‘they must be entirely altered, for have they not had the 
advantage of six or eight hundred years of government By us?” 
And, with this, our hypothetical Englishman throws away Galton’s 
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article upon Lady Wilde’s book of Irish legends. It would have 
been better for him, and better for us, “ Irishry ” (since he is a voter, 
and therefore one with some degree of power over our destinies), 
had he read the criticism in its entirety instead of dismissing it in 
summary contempt. He would have found, among other things, 
these ancient sagas described as 


Charmed magic casements opening on the foam 
Of perilous seas, in faery lands forlorn, 


And he would have learnt that the critic considers that 


Lady Wilde takes her readers into fairy land; not into the unreal fairy land 
of nursery tales, but into a veritable world in which human creatures live, and 
move, and have their being, and surround themselves with exquisite fancies of the 
unseen universe beyond the narrow limits of mortal ken. 


Mr. Galton goes on: 


M. Renan, in his Poésie des Races Celtiques, speaks of those gifted races im- 
agining that /a nature entire est enchantée et féconde; and in these legends we 
find how true this is. Nothing, perhaps, can reveal a nation more truly than its 
imaginations about the unseen ; and if this be so, it is a most profitable occupation 
for us to look through Lady Wilde’s charmed magic casements at the Irish, as 
these legends of theirs display them to us. They will do us far more good, and 
tell us a great deal more about Ireland, than the articles in the Tory papers, or 
than the chilling speeches of the Unionists, 


It is difficult not to quote the article in its entirety, but I must 
confine myself to part of Mr. Galton’s final paragraph: 


The Irish regard animals, and the whole world of nature, as something 
enchanted, something on a level with man, and full of sympathy with him; at the 
same time they fill the spiritual world with exquisite and graceful fairy forms and 
presences. As we read of these reflections of the Celtic nature, we realise, “with 
M. Renan, that c’est Pextréme douceur de meurs qui y respire: such exquisite and 
delicate fancies can only be produced by a delicate and exquisite people. It is 
for this Reason that these ‘‘ Ancient Legends of Ireland ” are such profitable reading 
for us. “We are all, possibly, too much inclined to think with Lord Tennyson, in 
his new ‘Locksley Hall "— 

Celtic Demos rose a Demon, shriek’d and slaked the light with blood. 


Those who may be tempted to judge the Irish harshly, to think unkindly of the 
Celtic nature, as Lord Tennyson thinks, should remember that we, and not the 
Celts, are responsible for the longest crime in history, and for all that has resulted 
from it. For my own part, I wonder, not at Irish violence, but at the singular 
gentleness of disposition which the Irish exhibit, at the extreme moderation of their 
demands.' Every-vessel, says Epictetus, has two handles, by one of which it can 
be carried, and by the other it cannot ; he means that every subject has its good, 





' Mr. Prendergast, author of Zhe Cromwellian Settlement, said, long ago, 
that if the Irish had not so thoroughly accepted the teachings of Christianity, the 
nation might have been independent to-day, 
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its profitable aspect. And surely we have all dwelt long enough on what we con- 
sider to be the bad aspect of the Irish ; let us, then, with gratitude, accept Lady 
Wilde’s good and charming aspect of them, and observe it to our lasting profit. 
Nothing, really, could profit us more than that the Irish should be free to develop 
their high gifts in their own way; except that they should communicate a large 
share of them to us. We have gifts of our own, as a race, the long roll of our 
poets proclaims them ; but we should be all the better for a vast infusion of 
Celtism. This is the hour of the Celts in politics ; they have us by the throat ; 
and may their grip never be loosened till they have forced us into the path of 
justice and lucidity. We are on the eve, not of a Celtic Renaissance, but of a 
Celtic Resurrection. The Celt’s immortal youth seems destined to vanquish even 
the despotism of facts. Perhaps the hour of the Celts is coming in Art, too ; it 
may be the function of their immortal youth, their eternal freshness, to electrify 
our too serious Germanic old age. He will be the most winning artist, especially 
will he be the most winning poet, who can learn how to fascinate our over-taught, 
thought-wearied generation with the young-eyed freshness, the entrancing rapture 
of Celtic Naturalism. Never was it more needful for all artists to remember that 
he who would win mankind must fascinate it, he who would fascinate it must be win- 
ning. A study of Lady Wilde’s books, or indeed of any works which deal fairly 
with the Celts, brings out their fascination and winningness, their beautiful sim- 
plicity of nature. 


Lecturing at Liverpool in 1880, Father Tom Burke, the eloquent 
Dominican, referred to this Celtic faculty of realising the unseen. 
He instanced the fairies, little people, ‘‘ good folk,” that ‘* plague the 
lives of Irish children.” “If a green tuft of grass was seen ina 
meadow,” he said, “not only the children, who were foolish, but 
also the old men and women would tell you that ‘the good people were 
dancing there.’ If a child seemed wasting away, the mother would 
be easily persuaded that it was not her child at all that was there— 
that, in fact, the ‘good people’ had spirited away her beautiful 
baby and left this sickly child in its place.” 

Lady Wilde relates to us the legends of antiquity. Father 
Burke instances the survival to this day of one of them ; and Dr. 
Anster did the same, perhaps forty years ago, in an Irish ballad, 
“ The Fairy Child.” 


The summer sun was sinking 
With a mild light, calm and mellow, — 
It shone on my little boy’s bonny cheeks, 
And his loose locks of yellow ; 


The robin was singing sweetly, 
And his song was sad and tender ; 

And my little boy’s eyes, while he heard the song, 
Smiled with a sweet, soft splendour. 


My little boy lay on my bosom, 
While his soul the song was quaffing ; 
The joy of his soul had tinged his cheek, 
And his heart and his eyes were laughing. 
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I sat alone in my cottage, 
The midnight needle plying ; 
I feared for my child, for the rush’s light 
In the socket now was dying ! 
There came a hand to my lonely latch, 
Like the wind at midnight moaning ; 
I knelt to pray, but rose again, 
For I heard my little boy groaning. 


I crossed my brow, and I crossed my breast, 
But that night my child departed— 
They left a changeling in his stead, 
And I am broken-hearted ! 
Oh ! it cannot be my own sweet boy, 
For his eyes are dim and hollow. 
My little boy is gone—is gone, 
And his mother soon will follow. 
The dirge for the dead will be sung for me, 
And the mass be chanted meekly, 
And I shall sleep with my little boy 
In the moonlight churchyard sweetly. 
Sometimes the legendary fairies become angels in more modern 
beliefs, as in this case, to quote again from Father Burke: “ When 
the mother rocks her infant in the cradle, and it smiles in its sleep, 
there is a mysterious ray of gladness and sunshine that it never 
remembers, but which certainly passes over the innocent young soul. 
Now, the Irish mother rocking her child, as soon as she sees it 
smile, bends down, kisses the child, and says it is an angel that has 
come to whisper to her infant something of the joy it itself feels 
before God.” The Dominican feels the poetry of the superstitious 
side of the Irish character. He condemns the “excess of credulity,” 
the largely-developed faculty of belief which gives rise to the 
*excrescence of superstition,” but he praises the quaint and delicate 
fancy of his people. 
In proof that Mr. Galton is right when he says that we Irish are 
“unchanged ” even to minute particulars, I may cite a verse from a 
ballad by Edward Walsh : 


Thy neck was, lost maiden, 

Than the caenabhan!' whiter, 

And the glow of thy cheek 

Than the monadan? brighter ; 

But death’s chain hath bound thee, 
Thine eye’s glazed and hollow, 
That shone like a sunburst, 

Young Mairgréad ni chealleadh. 





! Bog-cotton. 
* The red berry of a humble creeping plant found on marshy mountain-land, 
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The description, which was old, already, fifteen centuries ago, of a 
favourite chief, whose cheek had the colour of the mountain-ash berry, 
whose eyes were as the sloe, “‘and you might think it was a shower of 
pearls were set in his teeth,” is instinct with precisely the feeling of 
this modern ballad, and of a hundred others now popular in 
Ireland. 

I am tempted here to quote St. Patrick’s contemporary, 
Dubhthach’s, poem, from the Introduction to the Senchus Mor, 
though I cannot find a close parallel for it in modern Irish 
verse : 

Hear me, O God ! direct my path, 

The oldest fathers, the fathers of potent knowledge, 
Perverted not the judgment of the Lord ; 

That I may not heap aggravation 

Upon the bloody crimes of men. 

The truth of the Lord, 

The testimony of the New Law, 

Warrant that Nuada shall die; I decree it. 

Divine knowledge, it is known, decides, 

(To which veneration is due), 

That each man for his crime 

Shall depart unto death, 

The two laws, indeed, contain examples of vengeance. 
It shall be proved by my cheeks 

That I shall not stain their white honour, 

I shall pass a sound judgment, 

I follow Patrick since my baptism. 

Every hand is punished as it deserves, 

For every living person who gives judgment 

Must have been chosen to it. 

There was the First Law of the men of Erin, 

That which God has not vouchsafed in his new law. 
The Trinity did not vouchsafe mercy, 

Thro’ heavenly strength to save Adam, 

For it was perpetual existence 

God gave him of his mercy, 

Until otherwise he merited 

By deserving death. 

Let every one who kills a human being, 

Even the king who seeks a wreath with his hosts 
Who inflicts red wounds intentionally, 

Of which any person dies, 

Every powerless, insignificant person, 

Or noblest of the learned, 

Yea, every living person who inflicts death, 

Whose misdeeds are judged, shall suffer death. 

He who lets a criminal escape is himself a culprit ; 
He shall suffer the death of a criminal, 

In the judgment of the law which I, as a poet, have received 
It is evil to kill by a foul deed ; 
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I pronounce the judgment of death, 

Of death for his crime to every one who kills. 
Nuada is adjudged to heaven, 

And it is not to death he is adjudged. 

[Gioss. It was thus the two laws were fulfilled; the culprit was put to 
death for his crime, and his soul was pardoned and sent to heaven, What was 
agreed upon by the men of Erin was, that every one should be given up for his 
crime, that sin might not otherwise increase in the island.] 

(It may be well to explain that in the thirteenth century the 
Brehon Law manuscripts were translated from the hard original 
Gaelic into fair Gaelic of the period, ‘comments and glosses” being 
added. Only the parts of the Senchus which are in verse are 
certain to be in the form given them in the fifth century in the 
Bérla Feini dialect. The copies preserved are evidently those 
belonging to particular Brehons, or families of Brehons. It is well 
to know that the authenticity of the texts is supported by abundant 
proof. Edmund Burke, writing to General Vallancy on August 15, 
1783, suggested that the originals of the Irish manuscripts, with a 
literal translation into Latin or English, should be published, that 
they might become the proper subjects of criticism and comparison.! 
He adds: “ It was in the hope that some such thing should be done 
that I originally prevailed on Sir John Sebright to let me have his 
manuscripts, and that I sent them by Dr. Leland to Dublin.” Oxford 
also holds some of these precious writings, and the British Museum 
has some others.) 

Nuada Derg, mentioned by Dubhthach, was under sentence of 
death about a.p. 440. His brother, the over-king Laeghaire, pro- 
claimed that any one who should kill Patrick—then coming to meet 
the kings, poets, and judges of Erin at Temhair (Tara), the royal 
residence—should obtain life, or some great boon, or whatever 
wish he expressed that it was in the king’s power to bestow. It was 
arranged that Nuada Derg should have this opportunity of saving his 
forfeited life. But he did not kill the Saint. Odhran, St. Patrick’s 
charioteer, said that day to his master: “It is I always who drive, 
and you always who rest in the chariot. Do you drive now, and I 
will take the master-place.” It was thus that Nuada Derg’s bolt 
killed Odhran ; and Patrick avenged his death, say the Celtic Law 
Books, by making the earth quake, in proof of which, they add, all 
seeing eyes may note that the Hill of Tara is crooked to this very 
day ! 

' Preface to Vol. I. Ancient Laws of Ireland. From these Irish Record 
Publications, I drew most of my materials for former articles in Zhe Gentleman's 
Magazine: ‘‘ The Senchus Mor,” and ‘The Cain Patraic,” in the numbers for 
April and August, 1887. 
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A word of explanation is necessary for the line : 
It shall be proved by my cheeks. 


The belief was that Brehons (judges) who gave false sentences were 
immediately marked by reprobating signs from Heaven, one being 
the appearance of dark patches on their faces. 

Later lines plead for the equality before the law of weak and 
strong. What noble lines these are, to have been composed in the 
very “dusk of the gods”! Again, “ He who lets a criminal escape 
is himself a culprit,” is a noteworthy line. As long as the law was in 
harmony with the moral sense of the nation, this line had plenary 
force in Ireland. Even King James’s creature, Davis, testifies that 
this was still so in his day in Ireland. But illegality is not now, to 
the Irish mind, the same thing as crime. Z/ @ gui la faute? 

“‘Man’s life was spacious in the early world,” says a great poet. 
It was so in the whole of that “early world” ; but it has often struck 
observers that it only remains “spacious” in leisurely Ireland. The 
observation is worth following out carefully. It makes for the notion 
that the race is strangely unchanged. 

Four leading characteristics of the Gael, as portrayed in the 
ancient literature and laws of Ireland, are Reverence, Imagination, 
Receptivity, and Childlike Simplicity. These are characteristics of 
the race still ; and they form no bar to an anything—but—childlike 
acuteness and address. In the Senchus, the student is perpetually 
compelled to wonder at the lawyer-like faculty of the old compilers 
—a faculty evinced in providing for all possible contingencies, It is 
a curious blending of the national taste for the legal and the poetic, 
that the literal translation for a lawyer (advocate) is “ eloquent,” or 
“‘good speaker.” Another instance of the same is the established 
fact that in the earliest times the legal decisions were thrown into 
metrical form, and were thus chanted on great occasions. 

The bards were of great importance, as will be evident from the 
following passage taken from the Introduction to the Senchus 
Mor; and Irish eloquence is something more than a tradition, even 
in the present time : 


‘* But Patrick abolished these three things among the poets when they believed, 
as they were profane rites, for the Tienm Laegha and Innis Forosna could not be 
performed by them without offering to idol gods. He did not leave them after 
this any rite in which offering should be made to the devil, for their profession 
was pure. And he left them, after this, extemporancous recital, because it was 
acquired through great knowledge and application ; and also the registering of the 
genealogies of the men of Erin, and the artistic rules of poetry, and the Duili 
sloinnte, and Duili fedha, and story-telling with lays, viz., the Ollamh with his 
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seven times fifty stories, the Anruth with his thrice fifty and half fifty, the Cei 
with his eighty, the Cana with his sixty, the Dos with his fifty, the Mac-fuirmidh 
with his forty, the Fochluc with his thirty, the Drisac with his twenty, the Taman 
with his ten stories, and the Ollaire with his seven stories. These were the 
chief stories and the minor stories. The chief stories which they repeated treated 
of demolitions, cattle-spoils, courtships, battles, killings, combats, elopements, 
feasts, encampments, adventures, tragedies, and plunderings. The stories of 
cattle-spoils are the cattle-spoil of Cailgue, [Wote.—The Carlingford mountains 
is the locality here indicated. Many copies of this story are still extant. The 
cattle-spoil was taken in a ten years’ war between Connaught and Ulster in the 
first century. Copies of most of the other stories referred to also still exist in the 
libraries of Trinity College, Dublin, and the Royal Irish Academy,] and the 
cattle-spoil of Regamnin, and the cattle-spoil of Flidas, the cattle-spoil of 
Dartadha, the cattle-spoil of Fraich, &c. The stories of demolitions are the 
threefold assault on the house of Buradach, and the burning of the house of 
Dumbach, the demolition of the house of Nechtain, and the demolition of the 
fort of Derg, and of the fort of Dachoc. [ote.—The stories of the demolition of 
these forts are still extant. The locality of Daderg is Boher-na-Breena, on the 
Dodder, about six miles from Dublin, and of Dachoc, Breen-more, in Westmeath, 
near the Shannon, and about six miles from Athlone.] These are the stories of 
courtships : The courtships of Medhivh, the courtship of Etain, the courtship of 
Emir, the courtship of Sadhbh, daughter of Seiscinne ; the courtship of Ailbhe, the 
courtship of Fithir and Dairinn, two daughters of Tuathal, &c. [Most of the 
stories of courtship are still extant.] These are the stories of battles : The battle 
of Magh Ithe, by Partolan, and the battles of Niemhidh with the Formorachs, and 
the battle of Failltin, by the sons of Milidh, and the two battles of Magh Tuire, 
&c. [All these tales of battle still exist.] 


Is not the following poetic? It is also from the Introduction : 


There are three periods at which the world dies ; the period of a plague, of a 
general war, of the dissolution of verbal contracts. 

And there is nobility also in this :— 

There are four dignitaries of a territory who may be degraded ; a false-judging 
king, a stumbling bishop, a fraudulent poet, an unworthy chieftain who does not 
fulfil his duties. Dire-fine is not due to these. 

(“ Dire,” “smacht,” “eric,” and “airer,” are original words 
descriptive of classes of fines. As there are doubts about their exact 
signification, these words are left untranslated in the English version 
of the Brehon Laws.) 

Czsar’s Commentaries show that physical geography, climatology, 
and astronomy were understood in the same sense (nonsense !) in 
Gaul as they were, at St. Patrick’s coming, in Ireland. But it will 
be startling news to the poor Englishman, “whose untutor’d mind” 
sees nothing but a dismal blank in Irish antiquity, to learn that in 
the fifth century Gaelic intellectual life was even so far advanced as 
to be in the wrong on such high subjects! These quaint blunders 
have, surely, their charm :— 
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Now the first thing which God separated from the mass was the earth, with its 
length and breadth, and he formed the firmament around it, and the earth, in the 
form of a perfectly round ball, was fixed in the middle of the firmament. He 
afterwards formed the vapour and the soil of the earth, and the currents of the 
watery air, and ordained that it should gently fall in rain, and form the streams 
and rivulets. He also formed the eight winds—i.e., four chief winds, and four sub- 
ordinate winds ; and four other subordinate winds are mentioned, so that there 
are twelve winds accordingly. He also formed the colours of the winds, so that 
the colours of all these winds are different from each other—i.e., white and 
purple, pale grey and green, yellow and red, black and grey, speckled and the 
dark, the dark-brown and the pale. From the east blows the purple wind, from 
the south the white, from the north the black, from the west the pale; the red 
and the yellow are between the white wind and the purple, the green and the 
pale grey are between the pale and the pure white, the grey and the dark-brown 
are between the pale and the jet black, the dark and the speckled are between 
the black and the purple. The same King also formed and measured the space 
from the earth to the firmament, and it is by this the thickness of the earth is 
measured. He fixed after this the seven divisions of the firmament to the earth:— 
Saturn, Jupiter, Mercury, Mars, Sol, Luna, Venus. The distance which he 
measured from the moon to the sun is 244 miles, the name of this is the nether 
heaven without wind. 


The following notes from the old laws are eloquent as showing, 
among many things, refinement and splendour in that Irish “ early 
world ” prior to the first half of the fifth century : 


The seven valuables of the chief of noble bounty, 
Who exercises hospitality in various ways— 

A cauldron, vat, goblet, mug, 

Reins, horse-bridle, and pin. 


For these, amongst other things, was the rule of ‘* one day’s stay” framed. > cn 
that is, delay in pound for goods seized for distress.) 

But ‘* distress of two days for the price of the produce of the hand, ie: wages, 
for weaving, for the blessing of one woman on the work of another. [Vote.—The 
seventh of the full allowance of food of the woman who omitted to perform the 
blessing, or of the woman for whom the distress is taken, i.e., in this case one 
woman omits the blessing of the work of another woman.]” (The introduction 
of blessings into common speech on all subjects, it is worth noticing in passing, 
is a marked feature in friendly talk in Ireland to this day.) ‘‘ For every material 
which is on the spindles, for the flax-spinning stick, for the wool-spinning stick, 
for the wool-bag, for the weaver’s-reed, for all the implements of weaving, for 
the flax-scutching stick, for the distaff, for the spool-stick, for the flyers of the 
spinning-wheel, for the yarn, for the reel of the spinner, for the border, for the 
pattern of her handiwork, for the wallet with its contents, for the basket, for the 
leather scoop, for the rods, for the hoops, for the needle, for the ornamental 
thread, for the looking-glass which one woman borrows” [the gloss substitutes 
**takes ” for borrows] ‘‘ from another, for the black and white cat, for the lap-dog 
of a queen”? (these carefully catalogued articles are not necessarily distrained upon, 
the distress of two days may be, I apprehend, “for the price of,” for instance, this 
queen’s lap-dog, stolen, injured, or killed), *‘ for attending in the field, for supply- 
ing a weapon—for it is about the true right of women that the field of battle was 
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first entered.” (Chivalrous forebears of a still knightly race!) ‘ Thus far we have 
mentioned the distresses of two days, as decided by Brigh Briughhaidh, who 
dwelt at Feisin.” (The gloss says, ‘‘ Brigh Briugaid, i.e., the female author of the 
Men of Erin, i.e., full judging,” and the same medizeval scribe quotes the poet, as 
to the first battle: 

Fer and Fergnia were the men, 

As the ancients do relate, 

Ain and Tain, who caused the host to be destroyed, 

Were the two chief daughters of Parthalon ; 


but it is stated in another place that Aine and Aiffe were the names of the two 
daughters. ) 


If the position of women, as the Jurists say, is the measure of a 
nation’s civilisation, surely ancient Ireland stood high—where this 
great Brigid was a lawgiver ; and she is not a solitary instance, for 
she was “‘ but one of the female judges, i.e., teachers of law /” 

The foregoing passage shows the antiquity of all things connected 
with weaving. In the Book of Achill, too (this book is the digest of 
the criminal law of the Brehons), everything connected with flax- 
growing is mentioned. Embroidery and its requisites figure largely 
inthecode. These arts and industries have been handed down to the 
present time. It is curious, too, to turn back the pages of any history 
of Ireland, and find, foremost amongst the- sources of wealth of 
the Gaelic tribes, “a breed of small horses remarkable for their 
fleetness”; “flocks of sheep which were depastured on the tribal 
uplands”; “droves of pigs”; and to learn that “the cow was the 
unit of value in all trade dealings.” These are but a few small 
points showing the resemblance between Past and Present, and are 
but a sample of what the student of the “old ways,” and of history, 
meets as he turns each page in his researches. Unless with unlimited 
space at command, it is impossible to give a just idea of the cumu- 
lative force of this evidence. It is perhaps more useful to turn to 
another part of the subject, and adduce some proofs that the “mere 
Irish” were not the rude savages that the average English voter 
supposes them. Here are some facts taken almost at random from 
the Laws that were ancient thirteen centuries ago. Among articles 
that can be distrained upon, or for personal injuries to whom, or for 
the stealing or damage to which, distraint can be taken, are mentioned 
—(1) “the chess board in the house of a chieftain”; (2) all the 
“parts of a mill”; (3) “the requisites for every kind of music”; 
(4) “for maintaining a mad-woman—/or her rights precede all other 
rights” ; (5) “ for a reflector” ; (6) “for women—diseased, short-sighted, 
blind, leprous, deaf”; (7) “and for the horse for the race.” The 
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“one day’s stay” in the law of distress was made to include the 


five last-named cases. 
The following ‘‘ Glosses on Distress” are, in their way, eloquent : 


While the distress is on stay, ‘‘smacht”-fine for failure of maintaining the 
sick is recoverable from him. 

For providing him with proper bed furniture, i.e., plaids and bolsters, i.e., 
a suitable bed. For providing him a proper house, i.e., that it be not a dirty, 
snail-besmeared house ; or that it be not one of the three inferior houses, i.e., 
that there must be four doors out of it, that the sick man may be seen from every 
side, and water must run across the middle of it. For guarding against the things 
prohibited by the physician, i.e., that the sick man may not be injured, i.e., by 
women or dogs, i.e., that fools or female scolds be not let into the house to him, 
i.e., or that he may not be injured by forbidden food, and he is a person whose 
death is not probable, and the stay is one day also. 


Fools are constantly mentioned in the old law books, and it is 
curious to recall that, within the memory of this generation, a “ poor . 
innocent ”—an idiot—was looked upon as a very natural and proper 
dependent of the more old-fashioned of the great houses. A few 
years further back the “innocent” was a still commoner feature in 
a household, He is still regarded with special favour, being 
accounted “lucky.” 

Here is another “Gloss on Distress,” interesting as bearing on 
the laws of hospitality—laws which may be said to have acted forma- 
tively on Irish character. 


For taking parties from the sea, i.e., the feeding of the mariners, i.e., or the 
watching of the port that no party should come from the sea to plunder, or the 
watching of them after arriving, i.e., the feeding of the foreigner, i.e., of a party 
of them, i.e., the owner of the port proceeds to divide or to preserve the vessel 
as the case may be, or the owner of the port feeds the crew of the vessel, for the 
district on whose shore it is cast is bound to keep, protect, feed, make provision 
for such parties, or it may be one of the tribe who feeds them for another in this 
instance, and he gets restitution of the food in one day. It is across the sea these 
people have come. Whatever thing is cast ashore in a territory, whether a crew 
of shipwrecked people, or a whale, the whole territory is bound to save it from 
the strand, i.e., the head of the family in whose land it is, goes to the king and 
fasts upon him. (The king) gives notice to the territory that he will take distress 
and then (the whole party) come to save it. 


At the risk of repetition, I will close with an extract from Mr. 
Nielson Hancock, whose lucid Preface to the first volume of the 
Irish Record Publications is invaluable as a preparation for their 
study. The reference to Moses will perhaps help the British poli- 
tician to find his bearings in a distant Past. 


The commentaries allude to a still earlier period, before the time of Con- 
chobhar—probably Conchobhar Mac Nessa, who was monarch of Ireland at the 
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time of the Christian era—when the judicature belonged to the poets alone ; and 
of these poet-judges Amergin Glungel is represented as having passed the first 
sentence in Erin. 

In one of the manuscripts there is a commentary on the name of Amergin 
Glungel, representing him to be the foster-son of Cai Cainbrethach, a contem- 
porary of Moses, and a disciple of Fenius Farsaith, whose son, Nel, is stated to 
have married Scota, daughter of Pharaoh, King of Egypt. . ‘As this story of Cai 
Cainbrethach is found in only one manuscript, and not in the text but in the 
commentary, it is probably introduced at a later period for the purpose of sup- 
porting the statement that Cai, before he came from the East, had learned the 
law of Moses, and that he founded his judgment upon it.!. The introduction to 
the Senchus Mor, which is more ancient than the Commentaries, instead of 
ascribing what was good in the judgments of the Pagan Brehons to direct instruc- 
tion in the law of Moses in Egypt, attributes it to the influence of the Holy Spirit 
upon the just men, who, before the conversion of the Irish to Christianity, were 
in the island of Erin, adding the reason, ‘‘ for the law of nature had prevailed 
where the written law did not reach.” This account of the matter is in strict 
accord with what St. Paul says, ‘‘ For when the Gentiles, who have not the law, 
do by nature those things that are of the law, these having not the law, are a 
law to themselves.” It corresponds, too, with what we know of the Roman 
Civil Law, a large portion of which was developed during the Pagan period of 
Roman history. . . . In the Introduction to the Senchus Mor the occasion of its 
being completed is thus explained :—St. Patrick, after the death of his charioteer, 
Odhran, and the judgment which was pronounced on the case by Dubhthach Mac 
na Lugair, chief of the royal poets and chief Brehon of Erin, requested the men 
of Erin to come to one place to hold a conference with him, When they came to 
the conference, the Gospel of Christ was preached to them all; and when the 
men of Erin heard . . . all the power of Patrick since his arrival in Erin ; and 
when they saw Laeghaire, with his Druids, overcome by the great signs and 
miracles wrought in the presence of the men of Erin, they bowed down in obe- 
dience to the Will of God and Patrick. It was then that all the professors of the 
sciences in Erin were assembled, and each of them exhibited his art before 
Patrick, in the presence of every chief in Erin. It was then Dubhthach was 
ordered to exhibit his judgments and all the poetry of Erin, and every law 
which prevailed amongst the men of Erin, through the law of nature and the law 
of the seers, and in the judgments of the island of Erin, and in the poets. Now 
the judgments of true nature, which the Holy Ghost has spoken through the 
mouths of the Brehons and just poets of the men of Erin, from the first occupa- 
tion of this island down to the reception of the faith, were all exhibited by 
Dubhthach to Patrick. What did not clash with the Word of God in the written 
law and in the New Testament, and with the consciences of believers, was con- 
firmed in the laws of the Brehons by Patrick and by the ecclesiastics and chieftains 
of Erin; for the law of nature had been quite right, except the faith, and its 
obligation, and the harmony of the Church and people. And this is the Senchus. 





' Having spoker of Cai, who learnt the law of God from Moses, the Introduc- 
tion to the Senchus Mor says :—‘‘ The second most illustrious author in wisdom 
who was in Erin was Sen Mac Aige, the first author mentioned in the Senchus. 
He lived in the time of Fergus Mac Leti; and the next in order named in the 
Introduction is Brigh Ambui, described as ‘a female author of wisdom and 
prudence among the men of Erin.’” From her is named “‘ Briathra Brighi”—the 
title of a law-book ; literally, ‘‘ Words of Brigid.”’ 
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I do not 
+ « » Choose this time 


To talk of birth as of inherited rage— 
Deep down, volcanic, fatal, bursting forth 
From under hard-taught reason ; 


nor do I sneeringly address our masters : 


Oh, you merciful men, 
Pick up coarse griefs and fling them in the face 
Of us whom life with long descent has trained 
To subtler pains. 


But I do entreat the British Voter, the Arbiter of our Destinies, to 
inform that “ untutored mind” of his in regard to the “‘ past-created, 
unchanged self” of the subject race. Our benedictions should for 
ever rest on John Morley, who said lately that, though ana/ogies from 
history may often be misleading, it is only in the deep and careful 
study of Irish history that the solution of the Irish problem is to be 


discovered. 
E. M. LYNCH. 





SOME TERRIBLE EVES. 


T is needless to mention the innumerable references in poetry 
and prose, since the age of writing books began, which have 
been made to the eyes, or to their original property, long ere history 
began, of being a language, of which it was unnecessary to learn 
even the rudiments. More ink has been expended on the subject of 
the eyes than on any portion of the human face divine, and they may 
claim to be in this respect the aristocracy of the human features, 
Yet, for all the very secondary place it takes in literature, the nose 
might claim some similar homage, for, as a specific test, it may be 
asked how greatly is the face of a pretty woman made or marred by 
her nose? Still, if one may be permitted to be frivolous, it must be 
admitted that, as regards the monopoly of literary attention, the eyes 
have it. 

In this paper it is not our intention to launch out on the bound- 
less ocean of the consideration of eyes in general. Nor do we wish 
to dilate on such of them as have been famous for fascination, beauty, 
pathos, or brilliance, so as to secure the homage of a crowd of 
admirers. But we propose to note some instances of a more grim 
ocular influence, which has not found so many chroniclers, and to 
recall to memory some eyes which have been terrorists of the most 
complete fashion within a wide sphere of operation. 

It is not within the scope of the subject necessarily to go very far 
back into the dim regions of time. One might glance at the historic 
eyes of Caius Marius glowing from a dark recess on the irresolute 
assassin, and the famous apostrophe. But it is unnecessary to go so 
far back. 

Start we with a conqueror, whose gaze was like that of the basilisk, 
as pictured in legend, but who had none of the physical advantages 
which such a quality implies. In Tamerlane—who furnished Chris- 
topher Marlowe, now just properly recognised as the founder of the 
English tragic school, with the epithet derived from his successful 
tragedy, which was his sobrigue¢t—-there is an instance of every out- 
ward deficiency of imposing accessories combining with the faculty 
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of terrorism in the widest degree. The French travellers and quasi 
envoys, who saw him surrounded by the barbaric pomp of his camp, 
were impressed by many things, but by none more so than the 
aspect of the wild conqueror, which had nothing in it of the romantic 
or dignified. An old man, bowed with the infirmities of age, they 
saw, and especially noticed the bleared and dim expression of his 
eyes. But they still more particularly noticed the effect which those 
dim eyes had when their slow glance fell on the fierce chieftains, each 
of them a man in himself, a terror to a crowd of followers. Nothing 
was to be seen in their mien but abject trembling, absolute obedience, 
and an unvarying relief when Tamerlane turned his purblind gaze 
away. 

In this case the long habitude of command and of victory was 
blended with the air of unquestioned and constant authority, a 
cold tranquillity, behind which lay innumerable possibilities of ven- 
geance in the assertion of such authority, making those dim and 
aged eyes in that weazened face terrible in the extreme. But their 
effect was objective. The wild leaders, who were the great men of 
Tamerlane’s army, troubled themselves with nothing beyond the fact 
that from the face of a despot, who went about his work in the 
rudest and most summary fashion, there gazed in dull, stern vacuity 
a pair of eyes which saw nothing to praise, asked no questions, but 
were inexorable in noting any disobedience to the slightest whim. 
Now, in the next instances—and chronology is not necessary as a 
point of order here—the same terror was evoked, but from a more 
subjective reason. Two men possessed eyes whose cold glance 
seemed to read the schemes of any opponent from their inception to 
their completion, and whose recollection haunted those on whom 
they had been turned for years afterwards—as in each case 
contemporary witnesses have left on record—even when no result 
of any injurious character followed. One of these was Richelieu. 
Probably no man ever ruled a kingdom more despotically, yet, on 
the whole, more successfully, when surrounded from first to last 
by a multitude of enemies perennially increasing, yet in every case 
foiled by the Minister’s giant intellect. Yet very much of this 
success was due to the idea that Richelieu knew far more than he 
actually did of the conspiracies of his foes, and that, therefore, it was 
useless to plot against him beyond a certain point. Certain it is that 
when he entered the council-room, and gazed with full, cold, fixed 
glance on the most astute plotter who was there for examination, the 
most hardened and ingenious conspirator, for whom the torture- 
chamber had no terrors, cowered under the silent scrutiny, and 
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ultimately poured forth a full confession, under the idea that great 
part, if not all, was already known—and did so simply under the 
mesmeric power of those much-feared eyes of the Cardinal. To 
have been under the hostile gaze, no word or sign added, of 
Richelieu, was to secure a memory which for years after gave the 
possessor of it, however changed the scene and circumstances might 
be, a thrill of most unpleasant personal fear. And a very analogous 
case within the memories of our own time can be adduced. It is 
that of a man who certainly, as far as personal advantages went, was 
every inch a king. With Herculean frame and inherited beauty ot 
manly features, he had that dignity which, as was noticed by another 
royal hand, seemed to spring from the sense of unlimited power, 
which the same observer mentions as particularly characteristic of 
the large full eyes. It is of those eyes that we have more to add. 
Not only did they imply a long experience of unlimited sovereignty, 
but they spoke in tones of terror to all those on whom they were 
bent in anger. For those who were intimate with the ways of the 
Russian Court have unanimously recorded how much of influence 
in the shape of absolute fear there was in the eyes of the Emperor 
Nicholas. He looked at culprits or suspected culprits with his slow 
stare of anger, and the unhappy wretches felt, in a very different 
sense from that in which the phrase was originally used, “ under the 
wand of the enchanter.” But, large as were the Czar’s eyes—the 
Romanoff inheritance from their beautiful statuesque German 
ancestress—there was no brilliant or sparkling glance of ire when 
they were directed towards an offender. On the contrary, those who 
have had most experience of them describe them as being dull, cold, 
almost fish-like, in aspect. Stolid as the gaze was, none recorded in 
history ever produced more terrorising effects on its objects. In 
many cases where there was any real ground of offence the person 
at whom the Czar in his accustomed silent fashion was looking 
frequently did not wait to be interrogated, sometimes was hardly 
suspected, but, like the victims of Richelieu, as just mentioned, 
poured forth a full confession under the gaze of the phlegmatic 
sovereign. Thus, in both the case of Richelieu and Nicholas, the 
influence of fear in their eyes was more. subjective than objective, 
and operated by the potency of strong minds over weak ones—not 
so much from any active aspect of anger at that particular time. 

Of quite a different description was the terror-filled look of another 
personage, who has left in lurid characters his identity limned for us 
by many hands, but whose eyes were especially among the most 
noticeable of his peculiarities. Probably no blacker wretch has ever 
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figured on the world’s stage, and furious wrath and revenge seem to 
have been his chief motive power. Czsar Borgia had eyes which 
made most of those who came into contact with him—at any rate if 
they were, or were with the most remote probability suspected of 
being, in any way hostile to his incessant nefarious plans—shudder 
under their baleful light. Here, however, was no overawing 
dignity, no habitude of command, serenely stern, no deep insight 
into the minds and plans of those on whom those fierce eyes 
rested. They simply expressed savage fury—that of a wolf which 
slays and slays and slays, and which loves the scent of blood. 
Always ready, even in his moments of revelry, to sparkle with 
fierce passion, Czsar Borgia’s eyes, say those who knew him 
most intimately, were always as those of a wild beast, ready at any 
moment to kill and devour. If, as was generally the case with him, 
anger inflamed his heart, the fierceness of his demon-heart made his 
eyes, say the old chroniclers, “gleam like balls of red fire, so that 
one might have imagined a fierce forest beast was looking out of 
them, and the bystanders were shuddering with fear.” Indeed, it 
was common in Italy at the time to rank Cesar Borgia’s eyes with 
the malocchio, and for those who had ever seen them in anger to 
devoutly hope so dreadful an experience would never be repeated. 
This instance is one of brutal, passionate, rending, tearing, tiger-like 
hate, infusing the terror into the eyes with a frank, undisguised open- 
ness, only possible to the time and the manners. Neither the surround- 
ings of autocracy nor the claims of military chieftainship to implicit 
obedience had anything whatever to do with the effect produced. 
Mere social terror was the factor; but it was undisguised and personal. 

Here again, with the difference that it was disguised by the 
social hypocrisy of a later age, and by the cunning nature of 
the man posing as the mere mouthpiece of a people, we find a 
parallel centuries later. Of Maximilian Robespierre no one can 
adequately paint the portrait after Carlyle has limned the sea-green, 
incorruptible, nor may one try to paint those eyes which the same 
pencil has sketched in a few lines. But certainly to the list of the 
most terrible historic eyes must be added those bilious, bloodshot, 
stealthy orbs which, without any of the tiger fire of Czesar Borgia’s, 
had a ruthless, shifty, tiger-cat gleam essentially their own. Many 
have given us some notion of the effect of that little foppishly- 
dressed tautological man of blood and proscription—few compara- 
tively have particularly noticed his eyes, simply because the horror 
of expectant fear which his stealthy glance produced in those 
towards whom it was directed was so general and widely known that: 
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the very fact made any particular allusion unnecessary. Sometimes, 
however, in the contemporary literature of souvenirs of the Revolu- 
tion we come across an allusion to the grim-visaged front of 
Robespierre and the peculiar shiver felt by those at whom the 
dictator looked with any degree of attention. Such a glance inter- 
cepted across the table it was which caused the guest at the 
famous dinner at the restaurant to go outside and find in the tyrant’s 
coat-pocket the list of the proscribed, which led to Tallien’s over- 
throwing him, setting all on the hazard of the die ; for whoever found 
Robespierre’s crafty eyes blinking at him knew well that that glance 
was the preliminary to the Revolutionary Tribunal and the guillotine. 

That personal advantages have no particular necessary connection 
with the inspiring of fear by the glance is sufficiently proved in the 
case of Tamerlane. Two more instances there are, both modern, 
very widely different, but in each case showing the personal influence 
of the man—in the one case supported by unquestioned power and 
despotic authority ; in the other, which is really the more curious of 
the two, by personal ascendency from sheer force of character, not 
in any way backed up by material force. Of all Eastern potentates, 
whether ancient or modern, competent judges have united in 
declaring that none ever made his look more feared than did Runjeet 
Sing, the Lion of Lahore, whom doubtless many old Indians must 
remember. Eye-witnesses, European as well as native, declared that 
among his wild hordes of followers, some of them among the 
fiercest troopers in the world, Runjeet inspired intense personal fear 
in all who came near by his look, his eyes being unspeakably 
dreaded. Yet he was seamed with small-pox, one eye was destroyed 
by it, his face was wizen, and his voice a shrill and squeaking one. 
With all these disadvantages the Lion of Lahore’s glance so terrorised 
his subjects that for a result akin to it we must go to Mahmoud of 
Ghuzni, whose “ dreadful brow” is historic. The other instance in 
which personal disadvantages have been in inverse ratio to the 
unquestioned authority exercised is that of a personage much less 
known, and to whose good qualities justice has not yet been perhaps 
done. We mean Walker, commonly called the “ Filibuster.” He 
was a little, spare, weakly man in aspect—a mere nobody, physically, 
in the midst of his big, wild Western rangers. But, as an eye-witness 
has said, “ Walker had the eyes of a lion.” In this lay the secret of 
the extraordinary authority which he exercised over so many men of 
the wildest and most daring character, accustomed to brook no 
master. The indomitable spirit enthroned in that pigmy body was 


fitly typified by those lion-like eyes. Nor was it until Walker was 
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roused to anger that the peculiar force of his look was found. In 
such a case all the intense and vivid energy of the man’s heart 
blazed in his eyes, and then, according to all account, they became 
terrible. Before their anger the biggest Texan rangers cowered like 
frightened children. Now, perhaps, this is, of all cases, one of the 
most noteworthy in the history of terrible eyes, because the man 
possessing them had no physical advantages, no settled authority 
and prescription, no army of slaves at his back. On the other hand, 
those over whom he exercised undisputed sway were a class of men, 
if ever there were such in the world, who had the most rugged and 
turbulent independence of word, action, and nature. But the old 
truth was again realised, and they paid involuntary homage to a 
born leader of men. 

For inspiring sheer personal fear there are a few pairs of eyes in 
our own history which are prominent in its pages, and legend and 
tradition, clustering round any peculiarity which excites public terror, 
are, as a rule, more or less based on actual fact. Thus after seven 
centuries we can still see the fierce eyes, parti-coloured, of the Red 
King, glaring at the perpetrators of some infraction of the forest 
laws, ere, with a choice collection of profanest oaths, he orders them 
incontinently to the hangman. Of Henry VIII. nothing in his 
personality is more vivid in memory than the “terrible glance” he 
threw on the cowering deputation of the Commons “ from the gallery 
at Whitehall ” whenever those unfortunate members had to announce 
that for once the Parliament had ventured to think twice before 
obeying the King’s behests. And, later on, what personal peculiarity 
of any prominent Englishman is better known than the ferocious 
glare of Jeffreys’ half-maddened eyes as the savage Chief Justice, 
with thunderous torrents of abuse, “cluttered out of his senses ” 
some unfortunate witness on behalf of a State prisoner? Indeed, 
this peculiarity led to his discovery when the Lord Chancellor, 
ignobly disguised as a collier’s foremast-hand, strove to leave the 
country. Nay,” said the man who denounced him, when asked if 
he was sure of his identity—and who had been tried before him—“ I 
can never forget those eyes anywhere!” But this particular pair or 
terrible eyes had no dignity of terror in any shape about them; 
despite the Chief Justiceship, they were simply the exponents of blind, 
furious, half-insane, vulgar rancour—and in this respect may be 
considered, differences of time and position being allowed for, as 
very much akin to Cesar Borgia’s. The only portrait of the Chief 
Justice, by the way, which is publicly known, does not possess eyes 
of any particular terror, but rather of placid, dreamy, thoughtful 
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repose—whether owing to the artist’s flattery or to the Chief 
Justice being sober at the time, we cannot decide. 

Not only in real life have there been terrible eyes. Some there 
are in the mimic life of the stage, which gleam for us with thrilling 
effect through the vista of time and memory. Prominent among 
them are those of Edmund Kean, probably of all English actors 
(unless the ancient traditions of Burbage and Betterton be taken as 
accurate) the most successful in inspiring terror in his great imper- 
sonations. Here and there one meets with people old enough to 
remember him, and their evidences, few and far between as they are, 
go to confirm all that has been written about what Dr. Doran, him- 
self a witness, calls “those matchless eyes.” It is in Othello and the 
last scene of Richard’s fierce career, as also in Zanga, that all popular 
consensus goes to establish the terror-inspiring effect of Kean’s fiery 
glances ; but it is probable, though not so well known, that an effect 
even more appalling was produced by the glare of fury and despair 
in the final scene of Sir Giles Overreach’s defeat. With his may be 
bracketed the dreadful look of Siddons in the sleep-walking scene, 
and certainly, to take a more modern instance, which must live in 
the recollection of all who witnessed them, of the terrible expression 
of Rachel’s eyes in some of her dying scenes. Of the “ far-darting 
eye” of Garrick, Hazlitt has spoken, but in the special phase of terror 
it does not seem to have equalled Edmund Kean’s. 

Of more ignoble instances some might be found, but murderers, 
Lavater to the contrary notwithstanding, do not seem, as a rule, to 
have possessed particularly murderous-looking orbs. Still to our 
own individual notion there is one murderess whose counterfeit 
presentment possesses a pair of eyes with great facilities for causing 
a feeling of fear in the beholder. And in life she was credited with 
a most witch-like brilliance and influence in those large, lustrous, 
and malignant orbs, so much so that it is said on very good authority 
that the detective who brought her from Scotland, and so on the 
first stage which ended on the scaffold, was so overcome by their 
fascination that he never afterwards got over having been the means 
of putting her neck into the hangman’s hands. The reader can judge 
for himself the next time he visits Madame Tussaud’s, and if he 
agrees with us he will probably concur in thinking, when considering 
the facts of her history, that those are a pair of terrible eyes which 
stoutly glare on the spectators from the counterfeit impression of 
the features of Mrs. Manning. 

F. G. WALTERS. 
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FORCE, AND ITS DISTRIBUTION 
IN MAN. | 


HE following paper, dealing with a wide subject, must neces- 
sarily be confined almost entirely to the mere statement of 
propositions without their accompanying proofs. A few applications 
of the doctrine announced in it are made with the view of explaining 
some phenomena in human nature, but a wider and completer dis- 
cussion of the question cannot be attempted within our present 
limits. The subject discussed, it need not be added, is an all- 
important one, being indeed no less than an attempted explanation 
of the various manifestations of human nature. 

First Proposition.—The force! contained in the universe is one 
in mature: there are not varieties of force in essence, but simply 
different modes or forms of the one primal force. The developing 
powers of a tree, the force which issues in the marvellous actions of 
animal life, the force by which man generalises and acquires super- 
sensual ideas, are one and the same in essence. The varieties of 
manifestation are due to the varieties of material organisation through 
which the force has to reveal its existence and produce its effects : 
any particular manifestation, as to amount and quality, being simply 
determined by the specialities of this organisation. Develope the 
nervous system of a dog, confer upon it a greater finish and a higher 
power of construction and sensibility to the operations of force, and 
the manifestations of force will more and more approximate to the 
intellectual manifestations as shown in man; the acts of a dog will 
exhibit a gradually higher range and character, and as the material 
instrument acquires enlarged delicacy and power—for the operating 
force, it is believed, is identical with man’s—so will the thoughts and 
actions of the animal rise more and more into the nobler sphere of 
intellect within which, in all its human extent and under the existing 


' The term ‘‘ force” is used to cover what is variously called ‘‘ vital force,’’ 
‘* vital energy,” ‘* nervous force” ; it is the moving and informing power of the 
universe ; its manifestations constitute the subjective and objective world. 
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conditions of being, man at present is alone. Thus the universe is 
animated by one and the same spirit, and the lower forms of its 
revelation and work may be developed and ennobled by modifying 
and expanding the organisation through which such manifestations 
alone are possible. All the instruments in the uniyerse are wakened 
into melody by one universal breath : some strains are less ravishing, 
less sublime, than others; but let the instruments which yield those 
commoner notes be widened to admit a wider range of music, and 
fashioned into more exquisite and delicate shape and sensibillty, 
and the same spirit that revealed itself in less beautiful harmony 
through the instrument in its ruder form will now declare itself in 
higher and nobler tones. 

Second Proposition.—Each human being possesses a maximum 
quantity of force which it is not in his power to increase, but over 
which he (that is to say, the sum total of his self, his inherited ten- 
dencies, his education, circumstances, and physical conformation) 
possesses the power of distribution. 

In the objective universe the sum of the energies in operation is 
constant ; but the relation between the components of this sum-total 
is in everlasting change. One form of energy rises into greater pro- 
minence ; but this is not an increase to the sum of the forces; it is 
simply the result of a diminished quantity of energy being mani- 
fested in other forms. The greater development of force in one 
special direction or mode is obtained solely by its diminution in 
another. It is so in the microcosm, man; if any faculty be de- 
veloped beyond the average, its enhanced power is necessarily secured 
by diminution or exhaustion of some other mode in which the force 
might be manifested ; the condition of the enrichment of one region 
of human nature is the concurrent impoverishment of another ; and 
the sum of each man’s forces, notwithstanding that the quantity of 
expenditure in one direction may at one time be greater than at 
another time, remains unalterably the same. 

Some familiar phenomena, explainable on this hypothesis, may 
be adduced. 

It is a commonplace observation that prizefighters and great 
athletes are generally deficient in intellectual and emotional power: 
the entire force is devoted to the physical development, leaving a 
minimum for the other portions of their nature. In the ancient 
sculptured forms of Hercules this truth is symbolically represented. 
It will be observed that his head is always fashioned in abnormally 
small proportion to the physical development—thus pictorially ex- 
pressing the fact that larger growth of the material form through 
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which force is manifested is obtained at the expense of the diminished 
channel for its exercise in the higher modes of being. 

Why, generally, are hard readers and great thinkers dyspeptic 
and of weak physique? Simply because the greater proportion of 
the vital energy is attracted to the intellectual region, while the 
digestive processes and the other processes of physical growth are 
too scantily supplied with the stimulus needful for their healthy and 
vigorous action. 

It is very often the case, too, that highly intellectual men are 
deficient in the emotions—pity and tenderness, for example ; for 
the high development of their mental nature is obtained by depriving 
the emotional nature of its due supply of nervous force. The glory 
of the one is attended by the decay of the other, and the man is 
incomplete, abnormal. And a heightened excellence in any quality 
of heart or head must, except in very rare specimens of our race, 
be bought by the sacrifice of the full development of other faculties. 
Complete development seems to be impossible in all directions ; 
and our nature, instead of exhibiting a noble symmetry, is disfigured, 
so to speak, by depressions and projections of unequal size. How 
often do we find that very professedly religious persons, whose 
religion, unhappily, chiefly consists in a sustenance and display 
of emotions, are comparatively unintellectual; the stronger exhi 
bition of emotional activity being secured by the comparative 
suppression of energy in the department of mind. 

Take again the case of a person who has lost a faculty; for 
example, that of sight. The result is that the other sense-organs, 
or the intellect, or emotional nature, according to the se¢ of the man’s 
nature, or all of them together, possess a higher degree of sensibility 
and power; and the reason is supplied by our hypothesis. The 
total force of the man would be distributed among the various bodily 
organs and departments of his being, in proportions determined by 
the peculiarity of his nature ; the annihilation of one channel for 
the operation of force leaves so much more force to be allotted to 
the remaining channels, and hence a larger degree of activity or 
acuteness is exhibited through them. If the man is naturally highly 
intellectual, the intellect takes the larger share of all the liberated 
energy ; if his nature be pre-eminently emotional, he exhibits a 
wider or intenser emotional range ; if his physical organs, however, 
predominate over other departments in their normal activity, it is 
they that secure the surplus force and receive thereby a greater power. 
And according to the sense that is lost, so will be the amount of 
force that is released, and the consequent extent of addition to 
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the vigour of manifestation in the remaining departments of the 
man’s nature. The eye is the most intellectual of our organs, and 
has the largest share in the accumulation of the images that consti- 
tute our knowledge : thus the eye, among our bodily organs, has 
assigned to its use a larger fund of force than any of the other 
organs ; hence if the eye be destroyed, more force would be liberated 
than by the destruction of any other sense ; and hence the man 
who lost his eyesight might be expected to show a larger addition of 
activity and power in the predominating regions of his nature than 
he whose loss had been his hearing, and much more than he who had 
simply been deprived of the inferior sense of smell or taste. 

The hypothesis can be successfully applied to the explanation of 
the fact that intense intellectual or emotional preoccupation dimi- 
nishes the feeling of pain. Pain is the impression produced upon the 
brain by the nervous current travelling along the nerves that connect 
the brain with the injured surface of the body: reduce the force 
that is devoted to this purpose, and the impression is diminished ; 
increase that force, and the sensation of pain is intensified. Now 
intense mental preoccupation drains off force for its maintenance 
from a// portions of the body—the nerves connecting the brain and 
the hurt surface share of course in this withdrawal—and hence, the 
nervous supply being lessened, the impression produced on the 
brain is of a weaker kind. As a familiar example of a decrease of 
pain by energy exerted in another direction, take the efficacy of a 
vigorous walk in diminishing the crushing sensation of grief; the 
activity of the muscles is secured by supplies of force, and the steady 
and continued activity required of them in a long walk is maintained 
by taking for their use the force that would otherwise have remained 
in the emotional region, nourishing the grief. 

A soldier in the agony and stress of battle has no sensation 
of a wound, for all his vital energy is devoted to the physical strain 
of conflict ; and the diminished supply thus remaining for producing 
sensations is insufficient to convey the feeling of pain. 

A brief application of the hypothesis to the relief afforded in 
mental suffering by the mechanism of its physical accompaniments 
must end this portion of the paper. In suppressed grief the force is 
accumulated within, supplying continual fuel and stimulus to the 
maintenance of the misery, endowing the imagination with greater 
power to evoke images of sorrow in consonance with, and intensifica- 
tion of, the anguish actually felt ; but, if the grief be not thus sup- 
pressed, the flowing tears, the agonised outcry, the general strain of 
the body exhibited in the physical expression of the emotion, afford 
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so many material outlets for the expenditure of the imprisoned and 
disturbing force, and this dissipation results in the equilibrium of 
force and consequent languor and relief of body and mind. It has 
often been asserted, for example, that in the Quaker community 
cases of insanity are more frequent proportionately than among the 
general public. If these statistics be correct, the present hypothesis 
accounts for the phenomenon. For Quakers are essentially taught, 
I understand, to suppress all external exhibition of emotion ; the 
force therefore is confined within, and produces the internal and 
mental effects I have already mentioned ; the helpful physical dissi- 
pation of suppressed energy being thus avoided, the necessary result 
ensues that, in so intense and continued a disturbance of the inner 
nature, without the relief of exit, the mental and emotional equi- 
librium tends in time to be shattered. 

A few remarks are needed on the influences determining the 
specific manifestation of force, and one or two practical lessons in 
education and morals may be drawn. The influences under whose 
various supremacy the direction of force in man is determined are 
(1) the physical conformation of the man. A strong physique will 
draw force to the physical processes, for organs which can be easily 
worked will be employed rather than those which are not so adapted 
to facile action ; and the ease of operation constitutes a pleasurable 
sensation which further tends to keep up the more constant use of 
such organs, and consequently the more copious supply of force to 
them, since the use of organs is only possible by means of this vital 
force. An ear or eye whose physical apparatus is less nicely 
fashioned will be less used ; an ear or eye of exquisite workmanship 
will have transmitted to it a greater supply of energy by reason of 
the influence of the two facts already mentioned, namely, ease of 
action and pleasant sensations thence resulting. 

Another factor (2) comprises his inherited tendencies. Man is 
born intellectual, moral, and animal. By transmission through his 
ancestors he may possess intellectual or moral aptitudes and ten- 
dencies predominating in strength over the inherited activity of 
the senses and instincts ; and such a man’s force will accordingly, by 
its original and transmitted se¢ and constitutional direction, be prin- 
cipally applied to the sustenance of the higher regions of his being. 
Indeed, instead of placing his “ physical conformation ” by itself as 
one of the influences in distribution, I might, perhaps more pro- 
perly, have included it among “ inherited tendencies,” for it would 
imply a set or drift of the force in the direction of the bodily organs 
and processes. 
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Another element is (3) his circumstances of life—in short, his 
life-education, physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual. This may 
laboriously draw off the force from one direction and impel it in 
another. And by the persistent energy of this influence of educa- 
tion the force may be diverted from an original and condemned 
direction, and maintained permanently in the direction required. As 
I have said, the ease with which an organ is worked, the ease with 
which the mind or emotions are set in action, with the sustaining 
influence of the pleasurable sensations resulting from this illaborious 
use, determines force in that particular direction—the use of the 
organ being enjoyable, the more constant use of that organ is thus 
secured. Now if force be laboriously set, under the influence of 
education, along a particular, desired channel, and persistently 
maintained in that route, in the course of generations that 
channel—say, one of the senses, or the intellectual or moral 
nature—will, by such constant employment, become so easy and 
pleasant to use that in its turn it will, by the mere influence of its 
acquired facile and enjoyable working, even attract the force auto- 
matically to itself. A particular current of the force created with 
toil and maintained with difficulty may, in the long end, become 
transformed by heredity into a habit of the nature. Thus it may be 
conjectured that if the ear of a person be not so beautifully and 
exquisitely fashioned that copious force, by attraction of its easy 
working and resulting sensations, proceeds naturally towards it, yet 
by constantly using influences to despatch force for the exercise of the 
ear, that organ may in generations so alter its structure by becoming 
more and more nicely suited to the increased and pleasurable activity 
of force, that the direction in which it was once a labour to impel the 
energy may now become one of its established and prominent routes. 
Education—intellectual, moral, physical, and spiritual—means the 
redistribution of force ; it must consist in the supply of such influences 
as will be likely to divert the force from channels which are to be 
weakened or suppressed, and start it along the new and selected 
course ; the influences must then be constantly presented, and, it 
may be, varied, in order to maintain its current along the line thus 
originated until labour becomes habit. ; 

I need not enlarge upon the duties and obligations thus imposed 
upon every generation in relation to their successors: that they 
should regard their faculties and their whole nature asa sacred trust, 
to be transmitted in an enhanced and nobler condition and quality, 
as a physical, intellectual, moral, and spiritual outfit, to their pos- 
terity. 
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Nor need I dwell upon the thoughts suggested by the proposition 
that the force manifested through the various appearances of the 
universe is one ; that force now used in the more animal forms of 
human experience is not of inferior essence to the force which has 
created the noble intellectual and spiritual possessions of our race ; 
that the same primal force which is applied in man to the lower 
processes and activities of his being can be diverted from those chan- 
nels, and be made the creator and sustainer of his highest spiritual 
efforts and manifestations ; and that every Order of Life inthe universe 


is thus united together for the finest ideal ends. 
T. E, YOUNG. 





CRICHTON, LORD SANQUAAR. 


EW even of the noblest of Scottish houses can boast a more 
illustrious descent than that of Crichton, Barons of Sanquhar. 
They held broad lands in Dumfries as early as the reign of David L.; 
one of them was Chancellor of Scotland and Master of the Royal 
Household under James II. of that kingdom ; and his son married 
a daughter of his royal master. In the fifteenth century the Crichtons 
were at the height of their power ; and to their efforts the Stuarts were 
indebted to a greater extent than to any other family for withstanding 
the encroachments of the rival Douglases during the most precarious 
period of their career. 

But the brightness of the Crichton shield was tarnished at a 
somewhat later date by a terribly dark blot, no less than that of a 
wilful and premeditated murder, for which the Lord Sanquhar of 
his time died the death of a felon on the gallows in Palace Yard, 
Westminster. His fate was not much bewailed, if we may judge 
from the following lines from “ Ancient Melodies of Scotland” :— 

Sancher, whom earth could scarce contain, 
Having seen Italie, France, and Spain, 

To finish his travels—a sight most rare— 

Was bound towards heaven, but died in the air. 


The scene of this murder was that wild district of London which 
lay to the south of Fleet Street, between the Temple and the Bride- 
well, which was long known by the cant name of Alsatia, under 
which designation it figures in one of the comedies of Shadwell, and 
also in Sir Walter Scott’s “ Fortunes of Nigel.” It may be remembered 
that Sir Walter chooses one of the low dens of Alsatia as a place of 
sanctuary for young Nigel after his duel with Delgarno. How do 
the foggy, crowded streets rise before our eyes, the dingy thorough- 
fares and dark closes or “courts,” thronged with shaggy, unkempt 
ruffians! How greasy are their shoulder-blades, how discoloured 
are their scarves, what torn hats rise high above their huge mous- 
taches! With the pencil of a Teniers, Scott describes the low 
precinct : “The wailing of children,” he writes, “the scolding of 
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their mothers, the miserable exhibition of ragged linen hung out 
from the windows to dry, spoke the wants and distresses of the 
wretched inhabitants ; while the sounds of complaint were mocked 
and overwhelmed by the riotous shouts, oaths, profane songs, and 
boisterous laughter that issued from the alehouses and taverns, 
which, as the signboards indicated, were equal in number to all the 
other houses ; and, that the full character of the place might be 
evident, several faded, tinselled, and painted females looked boldly at 
the strangers from their open lattices, or more modestly seemed busy 
with the cracked flower-pots, filled with mignonette and rosemary, 
which were disposed in front of the windows to the great risk of the 
passers-by.” It is to a dilapidated tavern here, it will be remembered, 
that the gay Templar takes Nigel to be sworn in as a “ Brother of White- 
friars” by Duke Hildebrod and his councillors ; when the young 
Scot narrowly escapes death at the hands of cowardly assassins. It 
was here, too, that in May 1612 took place the cowardly murder 
of one Turner, a fencing-master, for which Lord Sanquhar, as the 
plotter and deviser, and two hired assassins named Gray and Carlisle, 
who actually did the deed of blood, paid the full penalty of the law. 
The motive of this cruel murder was a grudge of long standing. 
Lord Sanquhar, some year or two before, had met Turner at the 
house of Lord Norreys, a mansion named Ryecot, in Oxfordshire. 
Owing to some accident, or perhaps when the blood of both the 
combatants was excited by parries and thrusts, the foil of the fencing- 
master entered Lord Sanquhar’s eye and pierced it. To aim so high 
as the eye was contrary to the rules of the art ; but there is no reason 
to think the injury was done intentionally. Still, a young fellow of 
low or of no birth had drawn the blood of a Scot who was equally 
noble and proud. The wrong had been done and must be atoned 
for. Blood must be wiped out by blood, that was clear—at all events 
to the peer. He dwelt for months and for years on the injury, and 
resolved sooner or later to have his revenge, though Turner had 
more than once expressed his regret at the casualty. As ill luck 
would have it, Lord Sanquhar paid about this time a visit to Paris 
and went to the Court of Henry IV. The chivalrous and gallant 
King, always courteous and civil to strangers, made a most unfor- 
tunate remark upon the wounded eye, and asked the Scotchman how 
he had lost the sight of it. Sanquhar, not willing to lose the credit 
of a wound, replied “It was done by a sword, Sir.” The King 
thoughtlessly and heedlessly rejoined, “ And is the man who did it 
still living?” Words could not have well been worse chosen ; and 
though no more was said by either party, or perhaps thought by the 
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King, yet the sting remained. The poison had sunk deep into the 
young man’s veins, and he thirsted more and more for revenge. For 
two years, it is said, he remained in France, hoping to cure the 
mental wound : but at last, in despair of a change, he resolved to 
cross the seas again, and landed at Dover, it is to be feared, in no very 
Christian frame of mind. On his return to London he found that 
King James was entertaining his father-in-law, the King of Denmark, 
at his Palace at Greenwich, and that Turner was there, exhibiting 
his skill in fencing-matches, for the court at that time was very gay. 
When the tilting and the fencing was over, Sanquhar hastened down 
from his gallery into the ring, resolved tostab Turner if he could find 
him ; but find him he could not by hook or by crook, though it was 
a serious offence even to draw a sword within the precincts of the 
King’s court. The next piece of news that he heard was that Turner 
had left London and had gone to Ryecot, the seat of Norreys, the 
very place where he had lost his eye. Being thus disappointed of 
immediate revenge, he resolved to bide his time patiently. And so 
he did. Finding that he could not come to close quarters with his 
enemy, he made up his mind to carry out his designs by the hands 
of others. Accordingly he hired the services of two Scotchmen, 
of low birth and of bad antecedents, by whose aid he felt sure 
that he would be able to carry out his old-standing scheme of 
revenge. 

Carlisle and Gray were their names. At Lord Sanquhar’s sug- 
gestion and cost, they hired a low lodging in Whitefriars, where it 
was known that the fencing-master was often to be seen, as he was 
in the habit of looking in at an Alsatian tavern on his way home 
from his fencing-school. The rest of the story is soon told. 

Sitting at the door with some of his friends, Turner asked Carlisle 
and Gray to come in and drink the king’s health. They did so; but 
scarcely had they sat down on the bench in front of the tavern, when 
Carlisle drew a pistol from under the breast of his coat, presented it 
at the poor fencing-master, and fired. The charge entered his left 
breast, and he fell dead, crying “ Lord have mercy on me! I am 
killed !” The assassins fled, but were captured in the end ; Carlisle 
in Scotland, and Gray at a port where he was about to take ship for 
Sweden. 

Lord Sanquhar also absconded, a reward of a hundred pounds 
being offered for his head ; but the trio were all brought to justice. 
They were tried in Westminster Hall in the course of June, before 
Mr. Justice Yelverton. Sanquhar, feeling that “‘the game was up,” 
confessed himself guilty, but pleaded what the French would call 
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“ extenuating circumstances.” He said that he had always believed 
that Turner used to boast of having put out his (Lord Sanquhar’s) 
eye “of set purpose,” and this, though, at the taking up of the foils, 
he had specially protested that he “played as a scholar and not as 
one able to contend with a master of the profession, the mode of 
playing among scholars being always to spare the face.” 

“ After this loss of my eye,” continued Lord Sanquhar, “and 
with the great hazard of the loss of life, I must confess that I ever 
kept a grudge of my soul against Turner, but had no purpose to take 
so high a revenge ; yet, in the course of my revenge, I considered 
not my wrongs upon the terms of Christianity, . . . but, being 
trained up in the courts of princes and in arms, I stood upon the 
terms of honour, and thence befel this act of dishonour. . . . And 
now I am to die for my offence. But, my Lords, I do again assure 
your Lordships that if he (Turner) would have confessed, and sworn 
that he did it not of purpose, . . . I would have pardoned him, 
for, my Lords, I considered that it must have been done either of 
set purpose or ignorantly. If the first, I had no occasion to pardon 
him, and if the last, there is no excuse in a master, and, therefore, 
for revenge of such a wrong, I thought him unworthy to bear arms.” 
He concluded his appeal to his judges by pleading in his defence 
several arguments which sound strange to the ears of peopie in this 
nineteenth century : firstly, the indignity received from so mean a 
man ; secondly, that it (the wound) was done willingly, for he had 
been informed that Turner had bragged of it after the deed was 
done ;-thirdly, the perpetual loss of his eye, and the continued 
blemish which he received thereby ; and, lastly, the want of the law 
to give satisfaction. 

The sequel may be easily guessed. In spite of Lord Sanquhar’s 
strong appeal to the Archbishop of Canterbury to save him from the 
hangman’s rope, and of the still stronger appeal to the King, made 
by the Solicitor-General (Bacon), Lord Sanquhar was found guilty of 
murder, and was sentenced to be hanged like any other mortal, 
though he hoped to the last that King Jamie would step out of his 
way to extend his royal favour to a titled Scotchman. On the 
ladder he confessed the enormity of his sin, and also owned himself 
a Catholic. This confession very much dried up the sympathy of 
the crowds present, who strangely seemed, up to that moment, to 
think it extremely hard that a “ proper” young gentleman like Lord 
Sanquhar should be sent to the scaffold. 

At the execution we are told that, Roman Catholic as he was, he 
prayed earnestly for the King and the Queen, and for the State of 
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England and Scotland, and died penitent, but that the executioner 
allowed him to hang a longer time than usual “to display the King’s 
justice.” On the same day, the instruments of this murder were 
hung on two gibbets erected in Fleet Street, “over against the great 
Gate of Whitefriars.” The men were respectively a page and a 
“serving man”; and it is recorded that the page’s gibbet was six 
feet higher than that of the serving man, it being the custom at that 
time in Scotland that when a gentleman was hanged at the same time 
with one of meaner quality the gentleman had the honour of the 
higher gibbet, and, indeed, felt very much aggrieved if this last 
honour was denied him. So the laws of precedence extend even to 
the scaffold ! 

Lord Bacon, who, as Attorney-General, conducted the prosecu- 
tion of Lord Sanquhar, called this trial the most exemplary piece of 
justice that had come forth in the King’s reign ; and it is said that 
James gained no small credit for the firmness which he showed in 
allowing the law to take its course against the titled murderer, in 
spite of the solicitations of his friends. 

E. WALFORD. 
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SCIENCE NOTES. 


ITALIAN WINES. 


N the Journal of the Society of Arts, August 31, is an interesting 

article on the “ Production of Roman Wine,” in which we are 

told that the wine-growing industry of the province of Rome, which 

has always been one of the most renowned in Italy, has increased in 

late years, “and great improvements have been attained as to the 
qualities of the wine produced.” 

Consul Franz, of Rome, tells us that the celebrated wine districts, 
known collectively as the “Castelli Romani,” have a soil of volcanic 
origin, and the cultivation is carried on under good technical rules, 
differing very little from those followed by the ancient Romans. 
The open sandy nature of the soil is not agreeable to the phylloxera, 
an underground sneaking brute, who only travels with propagating 
intent along tunnels or trenches that must be made in compact soil 
that will not crumble down and bury him. 

Formerly the French market absorbed more than three-fourths of 
the total export of Italian wine, much of which, after being duly 
fortified, and then diluted, and flavoured, and plastered, and 
variously cooked, was exported to this country, and labelled accord- 
ing to the demand for choice vintages that happened to prevail 
among those easily deluded Englishmen who judge of the quality of 
wine by the price that is paid for it. 

I have given some attention to the chemistry of wine, and have 
been astonished at the melancholy docility of these victims, as 
proved by the fact that in most cases the higher the Zag/ish market 
price of the wine the greater is the amount of adulteration, especially 
that adulteration or “improvement” which consists in substituting 
sulphuric acid for the natural acid of the grape, “ tartaric acid.” 
This substitution supplies ‘‘dryness,” an imitation of the effect of 
age, and, above all, ¢vansparency, a property which the ignorant 
Englishman primarily demands, and which no genuine wine can 
permanently and reliably possess. The reasons of this are fully 
expounded in my “Chemistry of Cookery,” chapter 16, on “The 
Cookery of Wine.” 
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As this substitution of a mineral for an organic acid produces 
some of the most horribly painful diseases to which the human body 
is liable, the madness of drinking brilliant wines cannot be too 
strongly denounced. 

It is satisfactory to learn from the above-named source that the 
Italian Government intends to enact very stringent legislative 
measures for suppressing adulteration and to organise systematic 
analytical examination of wines; but I am sorry to learn that the 
use of gypsum (sulphate of lime) is allowed, though the quantity 
permitted to be used is to be limited. It should be prohibited 
altogether, its action effecting a substitution of bitartrate of potash 
(cream of tartar) by sulphate of potash, as the tartaric acid of the 
cream of tartar goes over to the lime of the gypsum, and the sulphuric 
acid of the gypsum unites with the potash of the cream of tartar. 
As the compound of tartaric acid and lime is insoluble, it sinks to the 
bottom, and “clarifies” the wine by substitution of the mineral 
compound of sulphate of potash for the unstable natural tartrate. 

If the use of this deleterious substitute for white of egg in the 
clarifying of wines were altogether prohibited in Italy, the growth of 
intelligence, which is extending even to wine-drinkers, would gradu- 
ally create a large demand for Italian wines in this country. 


‘ 
THE EVOLUTION oF TALL MEN, 


N a lecture delivered at the Royal Institution by Professor 
Flower on “ The Pygmy Races of Men,” he referred to the 
curious fact that the “ tallest and shortest races in Europe are 
respectively the Norwegians and the Lapps, living in almost the 
same region. In Africa, also, the diminutive Bushmen and the tallest 
race of the country, the Kaffirs, are close neighbours.” 

These facts indicate that climate, soil, and other physical condi- 
tions have but small influence on human stature, and suggest the 
question whether it is due to social or moral agency. The compara- 
tive history of the Lapps and Norwegians indicates that it may be so. 

The Vikings were always a fighting race ; the Lapps certainly 
are, and, so far as we know, always have been, an exceptionally 
peaceful people, and the Esquimaux, with whom they are so nearly 
connected, are the same. The Lapps live on the snowfjelds of 
Norway, and the Esquimaux on the bitterest parts of the Arctic 
regions, just the places to which the weakest would be driven by 
conquerors who have appropriated the more fertile regions. The 


consequent hardship and semi-starvation would probably stunt the 
P2 
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growth of the weaker people, while, on the other hand, the conquer- 
ing warlike race, in the days of hand-to-hand fighting with outsiders, 
and struggling for chieftainship among themselves, would be con- 
tinually killing off the feeble and short-armed, and multiplying the big 
men by the “ survival of the fittest” for such conditions of mutual 
murder-striving. 


COAL IN THE SOUTHERN COUNTIES. 


HE President of the Geological section of the British Associa- 

tion made, in the course of a discussion at the last meeting, 

some suggestions that deserve continual repetition, thrusting and 
forcing upon the attention of our legislators. 

The subject was the possibility of finding water supplies and 
coal supplies for the metropolis either under London, or, more pro- 
bably, under the South-Eastern districts. Every deep boring that 
has hitherto been made reveals increasing data in support of such 
probability. 

But further boring at increased depths is very expensive. Who 
is to incur such outlay? The suggestion of Professor Boyd Dawkins 
is that the Government should take the matter in hand, and give 
liberty to individuals to “prospect at their own risk in certain 
areas which might be mentioned and scheduled, and that if their 
efforts were crowned with success they should be entitled to a certain 
royalty on every ton of coal raised within a certain number of miles 
from the point where their inquiry, at the expense of their money, 
time, and labour, had revealed the mineral treasures.” 

Such ‘Government interference” would be most beneficent, 
seeing that the present landlords have neglected their primary duties, 
have practically resigned their trust, so far as the minerals are con- 
cerned ; therefore the adventurer’s royalty should be the sole royalty ; 
the do-nothings should have nothing beyond fair compensation, at 
agricultural value, for the land occupied by the works and for work- 
men’s cottages. Better and simpler than this would be a combined 
effort on the part of the landlords themselves, the expenses to be 
paid by a rate on the land. 

Such co-operation is perfectly practicable—is practically carried 
out in minor matters. The mole-catcher’s rate is an example. When 
I lived in Flintshire I paid twopence per acre to the parish mole- 
catcher, and all my neighbours did the same; nobody refused or 
even grumbled. The evidence of work was supplied by the 
suspension on a twig of the bodies of the moles on the spot where 
they were trapped. W. MATTIEU WILLIAMS. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THe “ PHILOBIBLON.” 


IME, which sees the rehabilitation of many of those whom 

it was the fashion once to decry, and the brightening of 
many names once sadly tarnished, now and then strips a man of 
wrongfully worn laurels. For five centuries and more Richard de 
Bury, the famous Bishop of Durham, has been credited with the 
authorship of the “‘ Philobiblon,” the first treatise on bibliography by 
an English writer. That the bishop was a collector, and a worshipper 
of books, is known. His passion for them, his bequest of his 
library, and his presence at Avignon, have linked his reputation. 
with that of his illustrious contemporary Petrarch, and have drawn 
the warm and extravagant eulogy of Dibdin, who declared that “ his 
fame will never die.” That fame is now, however, assailed. The 
original text of the “ Philobiblon” was first printed in Cologne in 
1473. It was not printed in England till more than a century later, 
the first English edition being ‘ssued from Oxford in 1598. Inanew 
text drawn from the collation of twenty-eight manuscripts, the second 
English edition now appears,' accompanied with a new translation by 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, late scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and 
librarian of the Oxford Union. The new book is portable and 
handsome in form, and will be welcomed by all bibliophiles. I should 
not, however, have drawn attention to it, but for the postscript which 
follows the biographical introduction. The introduction in question 
is largely devoted to rebutting the attempt to deprive Bury of the credit 
of authorship in favour of Robert Holkot. A passage, however, in the 
Harleian MS., unprinted as yet, and unseen by Bury’s biographer, 
has been found by Mr. E. Maunde Thompson. This passage, by 
Adam Murimuth, Canon of St. Paul’s, states that the Bishop /wisset 
medtocriter literatus, and casts grave doubts upon the authorship of 
the “ Philobiblon.” Should it be proved that Richard de Bury was 
not the author of the “ Philobiblon,” an honoured name will dis- 
appear from English literature, and an almost unique instance of 
deprivation of laurels will be afforded. 

1 Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co. 
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Tue Lyceum REVIVAL oF “ MACBETH.” 


AVING once begun to ascend, public interest in theatrical 
affairs has rapidly reached fever heat. It may be doubted 
whether in the “ palmiest days of the drama,” during the Garrick 
“ fever,” the Kean “mania,” or the Macready “craze,” more anxiety 
than was evinced to be present at the Lyceum revival of “ Macbeth” 
was often witnessed. Every wile of diplomacy was exhausted in the 
effort to obtain a seat for the first performance. Meanwhile, amateur 
critics, endeavouring to rival the sporting prophets, sought at any 
cost to obtain a sight of the rehearsals, which answer to the preli- 
minary canters of the race, and, failing in the attempt, ventured on 
prediction as to the event. Altogether unprecedented is this at any 
rate in its extent. The writing that prefaced the performance of 
“ Macbeth” constitutes a literature, while that which followed was 
described by one hopeless functionary, whose occupation it was to 
collect, as extending “over miles.” In part only is this enthusiasm 
fictitious. It is a chief function of the press to find, or invent, or 
force a sensation where one is not ready to itshand. To the influence 
of this a portion of the preliminary clamour may be assigned. The 
public, however, was earnest, surprisingly earnest indeed, when the 
fact is recalled that Mr. Irving had already been seen in “ Macbeth,” 
and that the character had not seemed specially suited to his powers. 
That the enthusiasm was wholly artistic will not, of course, be asserted. 
To be at a first night at the Lyceum fixes a cachet, and those who 
are esteemed of themselves or of others to be of importance hold it 
due to themselves, if possible, to be present. 


CHANGED CONDITIONS OF PUBLIC TASTE. 


HIRTY years ago such enthusiasm concerning a first-night 
dramatic performance was unknown. The possessor of a 
second ticket for such an occasion found difficulty in inducing any 
one to accompany him, the general playgoer holding, correctly enough, 
that it was better to wait and hear what the play was like, and see it 
when the actors were at home in their parts. Raptures—since the 
grown-up child must have its enthusiasms and its relaxations—were 
then confined to the opera, which a generation ago was the fashion- 
able recreation. Those in society made a point of showing themselves 
at the opera, and the general public fought their way into the less 
fashionable parts of the house with a zeal and an energy that the 
playgoer of to-day may rival but cannot surpass. Arrangements are 
now better than they previously were. I have “ assisted,” however, 
on a Jenny Lind night at a scene of maddening exertion and enthu- 
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siasm, have seen women fainting in the vain endeavour to get into 
the house, and have, at the top of a flight of stairs, been thankful 
to find myself with my garments sound and in my own possession. 
Now opera has gone so thoroughly out of fashion, a single theatre 
more than suffices for a population practically double the size of that 
which required three. 


THE SPECTACLE AT THE LYCEUM. 


ONDERFULLY beautiful was the spectacle that greeted the 
eyes of the spectator fortunate enough to be present at the 
first representation of “ Macbeth.” Almost for the first time a tragedy 
was put on the stage and acted in a way that aided, instead of 
impeding, the imagination. Soldiers, gallant in equipment, pictur- 
esque in appearance, manly in bearing, tramped across the stage, or 
stood in easy attitudes of strong men resting from exertion. So 
heroic did they seem that one thought of their Viking neighbours 
and contemporaries, and felt regret when the necessity of issuing at 
the sides compelled the warriors to “mark time” and ultimately shuffle 
off the boards. Cannot Mr. Irving, with his genius for stage manage- 
ment, contrive ‘to throw open a wider portal, and, preventing this 
huddling, allow the martial “tramp” to be maintained? The witch 
scenes were perfect in glamour, and gained rather than lost by the 
substitution of women for men. Meanwhile Nature sympathised, as 
she has always been supposed to do, with the “ brewed enchant- 
ments” and magic rites of the weird sisters, and with the potent 
auguries before which Macbeth should succumb. Across the heath 
burned a fiercely striped and lurid sky, full of magic portent, the 
accessories were grim and stern, and the whole, even to the new 
music of Sir Arthur Sullivan, was calculated to prepare the mind to 
receive and be impressed by the acted fable. Feudal life, meanwhile, 
was finely illustrated in the interior scenes. It was a strange and 
glorified feudal existence, suggesting at some points the life at 
Camelot. Macbeth himself might have passed for Sir Mordred, or 
even for some nobler knight; while the Lady Macbeth of Miss 
Terry, what was she but a Guinevere, perfect in faith and constancy, 
and with no guilty secret to make her shrink from Arthur and dream 
of the coming Lancelot ? 
THE ACTING. 


O far for scenery ; now for the acting. This was as good as 
we are likely, under the present conditions, to obtain. It is free 

to every man of intellect to form his own conception as to Macbeth. 
The characters of Shakespeare have this, among other things in 
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common with genuine mortals, that they may be seen in different 
aspects, and it is not easy to affirm that we know all about them. 
Mr. Irving’s Macbeth is unlike any previously seen, and picturesque, 
impressive, and fateful as it is, is not to me convincing. Psychology 
in it so overmasters action that we wonder how one so subject to 
external influences could have won so highareputation as a soldier. 
It is a marvellous study of a more resolute and unscrupulous Hamlet. 
Miss Terry’s Lady Macbeth, meanwhile, is a creature of ineffable 
beauty and spirituality, a woman indeed for whose sake a man would 
do almost anything, but who surely could move him to nothing that 
was unblessed. It is impossible to imagine a being such as this 
filled ‘‘ From the crown to the toe top-full of direst cruelty!” Adjura- 
tion to the infernal powers would in her case be wasted. A lovelier 
performance has not been seen. Its single and collected beauties 
would justify a rhapsody. The whole does not, however, constitute 
a Lady Macbeth that I am able to conceive. 


How FAR SHOULD TRAGEDY BE CONVENTIONAL? 


T seems possible that, for what in the performances seems least 
Shakespearean, the fault is in the times. I remember when acting 
in tragedy was mainly conventional, and when the declaration was 


made that intellect, so far as the audience was concerned, was 
divorced from the stage. Of Phelps, an admirable actor, and his 
associates at Drury Lane, self-constituted critics spoke, in periodicals 
of supposed authority, in language of scathing contempt. Tragedy 
was, however, the last fortress of conventionality, and realism seems 
now to have effected a breach in it. Of the realistic acting, which is 
now the only acting, we have in “ Macbeth” at the Lyceum the 
highest results likely to be attained. Are we, however, sure that con- 
ventionality is not indispensable to tragedy ? The greatest tragedies 
of the ancient world were spoken by men wearing masks, elevated by 
artificial means above ordinary stature, and speaking through artificial 
mouthpieces in a sort of chaunt. In opera we are still wholly 
conventional, since the various characters sing their passions and 
their fears. Yet the purest tragic acting, with scarcely an exception, 
that I have seen has been upon the lyric stage. We have few, if any, 
of us witnessed tragedy in real life, though we are familiar with 
comedy. May it not then be that we are departing too widely from 
the state of affairs for which the plays of Shakespeare were written ? 
Blank verse is, after all, as conventional as song. If we are to have 
the new tragedy, we can scarcely hope for anything better than Mr. 
Irving and Miss Terry supply. The last word on the subject, how- 
ever, is not said. SYLVANUS URBAN, 
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*T am struck both with the quantity and the quality of the information which 


Section IT1.—continued, 
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